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‘War combs Last Week between Two Armies in Midwestern America 


Soldiers, Tanks, Trucks and Guns Entered the Biggest Peace-Time Show in U. S. Army History. See Page 6) 
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READERS WRITE 





4 
Comments on Technology 

Your splendid article on “Technology” 
(PATHFINDER, August 7) naturally calls 
for suggestions as to what to do about the 
problem. It is generally admitted that a 
comparatively small number of workmen, 
laboring 40 hours a week with the aid of 
machinery, can produce enough to meet 
the needs of the entire population. To 
head off the threat-of social distress is 
therefore a matter of proper distribution. 

The laborer should get his share in the 
form of an adequate wage. The manu- 
facturer takes his share as a profit. The 
great mass of non-producers—lawyers, 
doctors, teachers, merchants, entertainers, 
etc..—get theirs in return for services. 
There remains the great class of unem- 
ployables, the aged, widows, cripples and 
invalids, who have nothing to offer in 
exchange for their portion. The goods 
are waiting for them, but how shall they 
be distributed? Fill this gap, and the 
whole problem is solved. Clearly these 
people must be provided with some sort 
of credit, either money or a substitute, 
that will enable them to choose what they 
meed.... 

E. H. Mudge 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 


* * * 


Your editorial in regard to the machine 
age and new inventions should be very 
enlightening to the general public. For 
several years I have advocated taxing 
machines to support laborers they put 
out of work... 

G. L. Emerson 
Greensboro, N.C. 

In PATHFINDER’S informative discus- 
sion of technology, the question is asked 
whether labor-saving inventions will even- 
tually become a blessing or a curse to the 
United States. Judging by the past, they 
appear to have been both. If in the 
future, they prove an unmixed blessing, 
some evil factors must be removed ... 
The patent and copyright laws of the 
nation grant monopolies to wealthy cor- 
porations which purchase patents and 
copyrights at a relatively low price and 
thus are given the exclusive right to 
manufacture and sell the products of in- 
ventive genius for 17 years and much 
longer, if the patents are extended ... 
These patent and copyright privileges 
produce many of our millionaires through 
compelling poorer people to pay perhaps 
double what some labor-saving device 
could be sold for... Congress should 
amend these laws to remedy... this 
common cause of the high cost of living. 
Both patents and copyrights would be 
protected by law for much less lengthy 
periods... 

D. M. Stancliffe 
Wamic, Ore. 


{One of the recommendations of the National Re- 
sources Committee to the President was that a study 
of the patent laws be undertaken. It was suggested 
that they might be revised so that important patents 
would be more nearly available in equal degree to al] 
firms competing in a given field.—Ed.] 


7 * . 


Your article “Technology” and editorial 
“Mice, Men and Inventions” . .. should 
be read by every thinking man and woman 
in America. 

It would appear, however, that the find- 
ings of the National Resources Commit- 
tee exactly coincide with the information 
and data originally secured by the Tech- 
nical Alliance back in 1919 and later con- 
firmed and brought up to date by its 


succeeding organization, ‘“Technocracy, 
Inc.,” under the leadership of Howard 
Scott. When Howard Scott gave his 
startling information to the press, in 1932, 
he was ridiculed and crucified. At last 
he has been vindicated ... 
Harry L,. Moody 

South Tacoma, Wash. 


[‘‘Technocracy, Inc.,”” almost universally discredit- 
ed a few years ago by economic authorities, should not 
be confused with the National Resources Committee’s 
findings on technology. The committee has suggested 
the idea of machine-age control under the existing 
capitalistic system. ‘‘Technocracy, Inc.,’’ now lacking 
authoritative standing, would throw capitalism's price 
system overboard and establish an entirely new sys- 
tem of economics.—Ed.] 


Two Farm Program Views 

. .« When I read “Farm Program” in 
the issue of July 31, I stop to ponder. 
Have you sold out to Wallace and his 
gang? ... 

You would have us believe that Henry 
Wallace was somewhat of a prophet . 
You quote Wallace of 11 years ago. Go 
back to one of his editorials of 17 years 
ago, when Wallace’s Farmer said: “If it 
cannot be stopped in any other way, Con- 
gress shoul enact a law imposing very 
severe penalties on any government offi- 
cial who undertakes to influence either 
crop production or crop prices . . . There 
are too many people in public office who 
seem to think they ought to exercise some 
form of guidance or guardianship over 
the American farmer.” 

..» Mr. Wallace has not only done all 
these things, but many more. And he has 
not only sponsored such a program, but 
he has penalized the great majority of 
farmers, in that a small minority of or- 
ganized farmers could obtain bounties or 
relief for merely following a program 
sponsored by Wallace and his gang... 
All the Roosevelt farm program has been 
based upon a system of helping the few, 
with corn, cotton, wheat, hogs and a few 
other things placed on the favored list. 
These do not represent one-third of the 
farmer’s income ... 

Clyde O. Patterson 
Sullivan, Ill. 
_ . . 

In the July 31 issue, I particularly en- 
joyed “Farm Program,” as that touches 
me... We farmers are suffering slow 
strangulation. A period of about seven 
years of drought which did not affect the 
interest rate or the principal of mortgages 
put a lot of us out of business. This year. 
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we have a better crop, due to the bh: 
rain in years, but hordes of insects—M: 
mon crickets, several varieties of wing]: 
grasshoppers, blister beetles and shows 
of black beetles from the sky—sudde: 
are making war on our corn and ot! 
crops. The case looks hopeless... . 

Joe Croni: 
Rapid City, S. Dak. 


[The editorial quoted by Mr. Patterson repr+ 
the thought of Henry C. Wallace, father of Secr: 
Henry A. Wallace and editor of Wallace’s Farmer 
1921. It was not written by the present Secreta 
Agriculture. When the elder Wallace himself b« 
Secretary of Agriculture during the Republican r: 
of President Harding. he changed his mind eno: 
support measures influencing crop prices and p: 
tion through prevention of grain speculatior 
through government-financed exporting of 
agricultural commodities.—Ed.] 


Readers on Mr. Kronemyer 

The letter from Chicago called 
Reader on Readers” (PATHFINDER, 
31) inspires these lines: 

As the manager of a health resort 
patients from the Atlantic to the Pa 
representing all walks of life and n 
nationalities . .. I get a cross-sectio: 
the interests of your readers. We 
many interesting and educational di 
sions here (and, by the way, PA 
FINDER is read and quoted more | 
any three other publications) and 
Kronemyer’s letter was mentioned | 
considered, As an indication of our 0; 
ion about significant and insignifi 
things, one of our most heated deb 
is about the fact that we still have a ; 
five-cent cigar . . . I was delegated to 
port these sentiments to our good fri: 
PATHFINDER, who might possibly 
able to direct us to a path leading 
only to a good five-cent cigar, but 
to a five-cent glass of beer to go wit! 

H. H. Baile 
Radium Springs, N. M. 


* 7 7 


I rise to a point of order on Mr, Krone- 
myer’s letter . . . I decidedly approve of 
the Readers Write feature, though of 
course no individual could approve of 
every scrap that goes into it or of all th¢ 
scraps that come out of it... 

Generally speaking, the press ra 
heeds the ideas of its reading public, | 
less undertakes to relay their opini 
. . . PATHFINDER is to be credited 7 
for opening a page to this intelligent 
though unjournalistic group. Apparent); 
you have provided an open forum anid 
pop-valve for citizens of every complexion 
and viewpoint, no matter how radical); 
divergent. It seems to me you hav 
tapped a representative cross-section of 
average American thought .. . 

John F, Kel! 
Quincy, Pa. 
. 7 * 

.. - If you think the news selected by 
the editors of PATHFINDER is of th 
best quality, Mr. Kronemyer, why not be- 
lieve they can select letters with the : 
acumen?... 

Mrs. Ethel Sam; 
Dundee, Minn. 


The Oxford Conference and War 
In PATHFINDER for August 7, under 
the heading “Oxford Windup,” are tlre 
questions put before the World Cor 
ence on Church, Community and State 
concerning war. Your following st 
ment that “the conference refused to 
port any of these views” leads on¢ 
understand that no stand was taken 
the question of war. These would be 
answers to the three alternatives: 


(Continued on page 22) 
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REORGANIZATION— 


Opposition Balks a Federal Efficiency Plan 


NHREE unimportant-looking men 
| entering the White House last 
January 8 paused in the corridor be- 
fore a statue of Andrew Jackson. It 
was Jackson Day. One hundred years 
before, “Old Hickory” had stamped 
out of the White House to retire to 
his country home near Nashville. He 
had left behind him a party tightly 
organized under a spoils system of 
job patronage. 

For a moment the three men stared 
at the statue. Then they strode into 
the President’s office to present a plan 
which proposed, among other things, 
to smash “the anachronism of the 
spoils system in an age of technology.” 

Old Hickory’s shade was not the 
only phantom the three men chal- 
lenged. They also defied the specter 
of Fascism. Arguing that democracy 
could be just as efficient as dictator- 
ship, and would have to be if it wanted 
to survive, they proposed to translate 
the entire Executive branch of the 
United States government into terms 
of modern business management. 
Their driving aim was to “make dem- 
ocracy work.” 

Last week in the Senate, a bill calling 
for Executive reorganization was put 
off for action in the next session of 
Congress. Shortly before, the House 
had voted to let the President reorgan- 
ize on a minor scale. Two other bills 
were in the hoppers. None of them 
approached in scope the original plan 
to “make democracy work.” 

THE PLAN: The original proposal 
was the product of a 10-month study 
by the President’s three-man Commit- 
tee on Administrative Management. 
The committee consisted of Chairman 
Louis O. Brownlow, 58, president of 
the National City Managers Associa- 
tion; Luther H. Gulick, 45, professor 
of municipal science at Columbia Uni- 
versity; and Charles E., Merriam, 63 
professor of political science at the 
University of Chicago. Their five- 
point program for making democracy 
work had these main arguments and 
recommendations: 

1) Increase the White House staff 
by six men of “high competence, great 
physical vigor and a passion for 

onymity” to lift the burden of the 
President’s daily routine. Give the 
President a fund marked “Experts” 
into which he can dip now and then 
when he needs a specialist’s advice. 

2) Spread Civil Service “upward, 
outward and downward” to take in 
every employe except Cabinet heads 
themselves. With the commendable 


purpose of guarding jobs from politi- 








cal influence, Civil Service began 50 
years ago. Today that purpose is 
“inadequate.” What is needed is a 
career service with salaries and pres- 
tige potent enough to attract men and 
women of the highest ability. Re- 
organize the Civil Service Administra- 
tion itself. Replace it with an ad- 
ministrator who will be directly re- 
sponsible to the President and who 
will have to pass a Civil Service exami- 
nation for his own job. Then appoint 
a non-partisan non-salaried commit- 
tee of citizens to serve as watchdogs 
for the Civil Service. 

3) Reform the fiscal system, At pres- 
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Brownlow’s Group Devised the Plan 


ent there is an officer called the Comp- 
troller General. Congress created him 
in 1921 to prescribe a plan of appro- 
priation and accounting for the Execu- 
tive. Fifteen years have passed and 
no system of accounts has come out of 
the Comptroller’s office. Meanwhile 
the Comptroller has occupied a curi- 
ous position. As comptroller, he has 
decided on the legality of every dollar 
spent by the government’s Executive 
branch. As auditor, he has later re- 
viewed and audited the action taken 
under his own decisions. This is as 
if Congress were to pass on the con- 
stitutionality of its own acts. There- 
fore, make the Comptroller General an 
Auditor General, and transfer his ac- 
counting duties to the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

4) While giving 


the President a 


Budget Bureau with authority to man- 
age his finances and a Civil Service 
Administrator to keep the personnel 
pure, give him a non-salaried Nation- 


al Resources Board to help him map 
longtime policies. The present board 
is an emergency affair set up by PWA 
in 1933. A permanent board could co- 
operate with states and local agencies 
in handling problems that cut across 
the lines of Cabinet departments: 
problems of land, water, public works, 
industrial resources. 

5) Finally, give the President the 
power to “set our house in order.” 
During the past 150 years the Execu- 
tive branch has “grown up without 
plan or design like the barns, shacks, 
silos, tool sheds and garages of an old 
farm.” Even a Founding Father, look- 
ing at it today, would not recognize his 
own child. Duties have been assign- 
ed haphazardly wherever work seemed 
a little slack. Thus the Philippines 
are under the War Department, Guam 
and Samoa under the Navy Depart- 
ment, and Porto Rico, Alaska, Hawaii 
and the Virgin Islands under the In- 
terior Department. The Department 
of Agriculture runs the _ national 
forests, Interior the national parks.t 

COMMISSIONS: Out behind the 
“barns, shacks, silos” of the Executive 
farm has sprung up a husky weed. It 
is the independent regulatory com- 
mission—“the ‘irresponsible’ regula- 
tory commission,” the Brownlow re- 
port calls it tartly. The Founding 
Fathers never foresaw it. Like any 
weed, it came out of the nowhere into 
the here. Its first appearance was the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 
1887. Now there are more than a 
dozen and “at the present rate we shall 
have 40 to 50 of them within a decade,” 
because Congress keeps on creating 
them. 

Such “quasi-judicial” commissions 
belong strictly neither to the Execu- 
tive, Judicial, nor Legislative branches 
of government. They are “miniature 
independent governments set up to 
deal with the railroad problem, the 
banking problem, or the radio prob- 
lem.” For instance, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, exercising its 
broad power to investigate business 
misconduct, could decide to look into 
an alleged case of illegai railroad re- 
bates. Then, exercising its police 
power, it could subpoena the offenders. 
Then, exercising its judicial power, it 
could review its own findings and rule 
on the rights or liabilities, under the 
law, of individuals involved. 

To clinch their thesis against “gov- 
ernment by commission,” Brownlow, 
Gulick and Merriam summoned such 
doughty champions as Alexander Ham- 
ilton, John Madison, and John Jay. 
When those three 18th-century wor- 


+ “Spawning new bureaus like salmon” (in the 
words, not of the committee, but of Republican Rep- 
resentative Snell), the New Deal has added about 40 
new boards. Some of these overlap or duplicate the 
function of existing boards. 


(Continued on page 21) 
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President’s Week 


Like strategists who time their 
moves with care, all good executives 
are circumspect in choosing the appro- 
priate moment for action,. hesitation, 
concession or blunt words. Last week, 
circumspectly or not, President Roose- 
velt chose moments for all four. 

Action: With surprising suddenness, 
the President appointed Senator Hugo 
Lafayette Black to fill the vacancy in 
the Supreme Court (see col. 2 and page 
16). Conservative senators from the 
south were backed into a corner by 
this action. They had long been clam- 
oring for a southerner on the High 
Bench, and Roosevelt gave them one— 
but one who had incurred their enmity 
by championing the Court bill they 
opposed and by pushing the wages- 
and-hours measure they found dis- 
tasteful. 

Hesitation: In the broader interna- 
tional field, the President hesitated be- 
fore invoking the Neutrality Act in the 
Sino-Japanese situation (see page 8). 
Were it invoked, it would almost im- 
mediately work to the advantage of 
Japan and the disadvantage of China. 
In effect, it would make the United 
States un-neutral. Its application 
would place an embargo on the ship- 
ment of all war materials to either 
nation and would require both to buy 
goods in this country on a strict cash 
basis, the goods to be hauled away in 
their own ships. Japan, with a good 
merchant fleet and substantial cash, 
would not be_ seriously affected. 
China, on the other hand, with few 
ships and little cash, would be hard 
hit. The President, taking advantage 
of the fact that neither China nor 
Japan had formally declared war, put 
off invocation of the Neutrality Act 
until a formal declaration would make 
it mandatory. Meanwhile, he ordered 
1,200 marines to Shanghai to reinforce 
the guard already there to protect 
4,000 American nationals. 

Concession: Back in the rough-and- 
tumble of domestic politics, the Presi- 
dent made a concession to the Senate 
cotton bloc. Previously, he had refus- 
ed to grant loans to cotton farmers, 
threatened by price declines, unless the 
Senate passed crop control legislation 
at this session (PATHFINDER, Aug. 
21). Last week, however, he promised 
that the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion would grant loans and pay sub- 
sidies. His concession had three res- 
ervations attached: (1) the Senate 
must pass a resolution making crop 
contro] the first order of business at 
the next session of Congress, which 
the Senate promptly did; (2) the De- 
partment of Agriculture was to decide 
whether loans should be made at 9 or 
10 cents a pound, or somewhere in 
between; and (3) subsidy payments 
would be conditional on the cotton 
growers’ compliance with the crop 
control program in prospect. 





Blunt Words: Speaking at Roanoke 
Island, N. C., on the 350th anniversary 
of Virginia Dare, first white child born 
in America, the President lashed out 
at his foes, Their “cries of alarm” he 
ridiculed as identical with the gloomy 
warnings made 80 years ago by the 
stiff-backed English historian, Lord 
Macaulay, that American democracy 
was sure to perish. Roosevelt bluntly 
named these “American Lord Macau- 
lays”—“the Liberty League, the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, the American 
Association of Manufacturers, some 
well-known newspaper proprietors.” 
The great bulk of the nation, he insist- 
ed, was behind him in his vow that 
“majority rule must be preserved.” 





Congress: Barn Rush 


“We’re headed for the barn, and 
there’s no stopping us.” 
That remark, made by an anony- 
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Treadway Voted for a “Smoke Screen” 


mous senator, characterized the whole 
temper of Congress last week. Scarce- 
ly able to move under its heavy legis- 
lative load, the Congressional horse 
had suddenly bucked off most of its 
burden. Its work still largely undone, 
it seemed to be rushing pell-mell to- 
ward adjournment. 

First measure to go into the discard 
was the Van Nuys Anti-Lynching Bill. 
Its sponsor, Senator Robert Wagner, 
was prevailed upon to postpone it un- 
til next session when it became appar- 
ent that southern opposition might tie 
up the Senate indefinitely. 

Other items quickly followed the 
anti-lynching measure into temporary 
oblivion. The House passed a Reor- 
ganization Bill giving the President 
power to coordinate non-judicial de- 
partments of the executive branch, 
but a similar measure was sidetracked 
in the Senate (see page 3). Crop con- 
trol legislation went by the board 
until next session after the President 


farmers (see col.1). In a final disp! 
of contrariness, the House throit! 
the wage-hour bill, number one it: 
of the Roosevelt “preferred” progra 

The death of the wage-hour k 
lation had-interesting political ang! 
It was killed by a minority of south 
Democrats in the House Rules € 
mittee. Ten Democrats and four 
publicans sit on this committee, w! 
controls the right of way for all H: 
legislation. Five southerners, op; 
ing the bill although a clear maj: 
was waiting to pass it in the H: 
joined the four Republicans to b! 
it. Some observers thought the re! 
were playing straight into Roosev: 
hands. Wage-hour legislation wa 
definite Democratic campaign pron 
Southern opposition to it in the | 
of that promise was expected to 
the President in his fight with « 
servative Democrats for party lea 
ship. 

Further indication that Roose 
had no intentions of placating his c: 
servative foes was found in the 
pointment of Alabama’s Senator H 


L. Black to the Supreme Court (s 


col. 1 and page 16).t Debate over 
nomination in the Senate soon sho. 
that some of Black’s colleagues w: 
angered by the choice. Generally, | 
Senate immediately confirms the no: 
nation of any senator to any post : 
matter of courtesy. But Black’s f: 
sent his name to committee for « 
sideration and, when it came b 
with a favorable report, subjected | 
Senator to scathing comment. 
Leading the attack were Sena! 
Copeland (Democrat of New Yor! 
Johnson (Republican of Californi 
and Burke (Democrat of Nebrask 
Copeland, making campaign issues { 


Path finde; 


agreed to advance loans to cott: 


j 


himself in the coming New York elec- 


tions (see page 6), waved the ni: 

shirt of the Ku Klux Klan, to wh 
he claimed Black belonged. He cal! 
the nomination “an insult to the 

tion.” His colleagues confined th: 
selves to less spectacular objectic: 
Finally, the President’s choice was 

proved, 63-16. 

After Congress had finished pa 
down the once lengthy New Deal 
gram, only these bills seemed stil! 
have a chance of immediate pass: 

TAX EVASION: An extremely « 
plicated measure to plug tax looph: 
was whooped through the House a! 
two hours of desultory debate. 
bill was not even read. As far as ! 
wildered Representatives could det: 
mine, the general idea was to tight 
restrictions and raise taxes on ): 
sonal holding companies and fore: 
corporations. Typical of the hect 
adjournment atmosphere 
dogged but misty opposition to the | 
voiced by Representative Allen 
Treadway of Massachusetts. He r 
one section and challenged anyone 
the House to explain its meani! 
When he got no answer, Treadw 


t+ Governor Bibb Graves of Alabama announced 
would appoint his wife, Mrs, Dixie Graves, to fill < 
ator Black's seat as soon as the Senator resig! 


Criticism of this action was immediately voiced in ‘ 


1 


was ine 


e 


House by Representative Harold Knutson, Minnes:' 
Republican, who remarked, ‘‘This is quite a fam./ 


affair.’’ 
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“smoke _ screen.” 
“The gentleman is not going to vote 
for a smoke screen, is he?” inquired 
another member. 
“I certainly am,” retorted the Bay 


termed the bill a 


State Republican. “We’re not going 
to let you men put this over on us and 
say we didn’t help.” The final vote 
was 173-0. The bill then went to the 
Senate, where action was temporarily 
delayed. 

HOUSING: Arriving on the House 
floor after a week’s sojourn in commit- 
ice, the Wagner-Steagall Housing Bill 
struggled through a full day of bitter 
debate. Despite Republican castiga- 
tion of the measure as “atrocious and 
abominable,” the bill was _ passed, 
074-86. The lower chamber restored 

ie $5,000 maximum cost per unit 
clause, which the Senate had slashed 
io $4,000. Backers of the bill insist 
that a $4,000 limit would ruin the en- 
tire purpose of the measure. The 
fouse also cut the Federal bond issue 
designed to finance 175,000 cheap 
homes in slum areas from $700,000,000 
to $500,000,000 and added an amend- 
ment making the new dwellings avail- 
able to American citizens only. After 
passage, the measure was scheduled 
for conference committee. 

SUGAR: After tacking on the “com- 
promise” that limits refined sugar 
processed in the U, S. as well as in 
America’s island possessions, the Sen- 
ale passed the Jones Sugar Bill and 
sent it to conference committee. 
Koosevelt had warned that a _ veto 
awaits the measure because in his 
opinion it discriminates against island 
sugar. Congress hoped to get the bill 
to the White House in time to have it 
come back for possible overriding of 
the veto before adjournment. 

With tax, housing and sugar legis- 
lation alone still alive, and much vital 
New Deal legislation unpassed, many 
Congressmen began to wonder about 
i special session next fall. But in most 
minds there was only one happy 
thought: adjournment was at hand. 





Labor: Weir, Textiles 


Ernest T. Weir of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
>; a typically self-made steel mag- 

ite. Starting as a boy fresh from 
Pittsburgh public schools, he worked 
his way up in approved Horatio Alger 
style. Today, at 62, he is head of Na- 
tional Steel, a prosperous Pennsylvan- 
ian and member of more than a dozen 
clubs, 

Like his counterparts, Tom Girdler 
of Republic Steel and Eugene Grace of 
Bethlehem, Weir does not believe in 
unions. In 1934, he was the first manu- 
facturer to win a major decision 
iainst the government under NRA 
vhen a Federal court acquitted Na- 
tional’s chief subsidiary, Weirton 
Steel, of unfair labor practices. Last 
veek, Weir and Weirton were in the 
hick of another tussle with New Deal 
labor policies. 

The National Labor Relations Board, 
acting on a complaint from the C, I. 
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O.’s Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee, had charged Weirton with co- 
ercion of its 10,000 employees and 
fostering company unions. In its de- 
nial, the company attacked the board 
for acting “in concert” with the C, I. 
O. and disputed the board’s right to 
conduct a hearing of the charges. 
Day before the hearing openéd, the 
Weirton Steel Employees Security 
League called a rally in the company 
town of Weirton, W. Va., to protest 
against the board’s action. About 
4,000 workers, attired in fantastic tin 
hats, paraded behind five brass bands 
to a company-built stadium to hear 
anti-C. I. O. Senator Rush Holt invoke 
their wrath against the New Deal and 
John L. Lewis. Waving banners with 
such slogans as “In Union There Is 
Stench,” the audience applauded wild- 
ly when Holt branded Lewis “the 
beetle-browed, deep-voiced ham actor 
of the labor movement,” and contrast- 
ed Lewis’s “palatial residence” in Alex- 
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Weir Sought a Second Victory 


andria, Va., with the “shacks” of coal 
miners who pay his salary.t 

These festivities over, the N. L. R. 
B. went to work. Five witnesses 
testified that they had been summarily 
discharged for union activities. Two 
of them described a company organi- 
zation known as the “hatchet gang” 
formed to “keep the alien agitators 
out of town.” Another testified that 
members of the gang had beaten him 
with a brick and sent him to the hos- 
pital badly injured. The frequent pro- 
tests of Weirton attorneys indicated a 
long fight and suggested that Ernest 
Weir would do his utmost to score 
victory number two over the New 
Deal. 

Elsewhere in the east, another C. I. 
QO. drive was having considerable suc- 
cess. About 18,000 of the 30,000 silk 
and rayon workers called out on strike 
by Sidney Hillman, chief of the Tex- 


+ Lewis, whose salary is $12,000 a year, is preparing 
to move into an old frame house which he bought 
recently in Alexandria, Va. Meanwhile, he continues 
to occupy a modest, two-story wooden home in the 
same quiet town. The dwelling is three windows 
wide, boasts a tiny strip of lawn and one small tree. 
It wus built in 1775. 








tile Workers Organizing Committee 
(PATHFINDER, Aug. 21), were back 
at work on union terms. Small manu- 
facturers, eager to stabilize working 
conditions in their badly demoralized 
industry, had gladly granted the union 
demands for a 40-hour week and $15 
to $25 minimum weekly wages. Indi- 
cations that the T. W. O. C. would find 
tougher opponents in the larger silk 
mills came with the formation by 12 
big companies of the Pennsylvania 
Textile Association, which claimed to 
represent 13,500 workers opposed to 
the C. 1.0. The new group announced 
that its purpose was “to present a 
united stand against the terrorists and 
coercive tactics of outside agitators.” 
—$———_____-< > —————____.. 


Diplomatic Faux Pas 


Of all this country’s “good neigh- 
bors” in South America, none is 
better than Brazil, Under a reciprocal 
trade pact, the United States since 
1935 has enjoyed more Brazilian trade 
than any other nation except Germany. 
Brazil habitually looks to Washington 
for diplomatic aid and guidance. 

Recently, as a gesture of good will 
and an attempt to wrest commercial 
leadership from Germany, the U, S., 
sold Brazil $60,000,000 worth of gold. 
Last week, the State Department was 
heartily regretting another good will 
gesture to the same country. Secre- 
tary Cordell Hull a fortnight ago asked 
Congress to authorize him to lease old, 
decommissioned U, S. battleships to 
Latin American nations, The request 
would probably have passed unnoticed 
in the Congressional shuffle had not 
Hull attached to it a challenging letter 
explaining his motives. 

Brazil, wrote the Secretary, was 
“particularly apprehensive” of the 
“desire on the part of some nations 
for raw materials and the forceful 
action taken by those nations.” There- 
fore, she wished to lease six old U. S. 
destroyers, and Hull believed it a 
sound idea. 

Others disagreed with him. Several 
South American nations, especially 
Argentina, Brazil’s rival for continen- 
tal leadership, loudly protested that 
Washington was fostering a South 
American armament race. Germany 
accurately interpreted the proposal as 
a blow at her and charged this country 
with “trying to dominate the Western 
world.” Other European nations sug- 
gested that warship leasing was for- 
bidden by the London naval treaty, 
At home, Hull was peppered with criti- 
cism from Senator Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg, who urged America not to be- 
come “a merchant of death” and Rep- 
resentative Hamilton Fish, who de- 
manded to know “why the State De- 
partment can’t mind its own business.” 

It did Hull no good to urge that 
Brazil would use the ships only for 
training purposes and that any Latin 
American country might also lease out- 
moded gunboats. When Argentine 
Ambassador Felipe Espil appeared at 
the State Department armed with a 



















































































diplomatic protest and asked for “more 
time to consider the problem” before 
delivering it, Hull hastily acceded. 
The Senate Foreign Affairs Committee 
promptly buried the bill. Hull, ob- 
viously amazed at the uproar, con- 
tinued to insist his plan was harmless. 


Mock War 


Artillery boomed, machine guns 
crackled and rifles spat over a 53,000- 
acre front in midwestern America last 
week. Hastily mobilized ferces, total- 
ing more than 30,000 men, skirmished 
and deployed against each other trying 
to strike an early crippling blow. 
Two sections of the country had de- 
clared “war” on each other. 

Last week’s “battle of the plains” be- 
gan the major engagement of the 1937 
U. S. Army war games. Just as the 
naval maneuvers last spring (PATH- 
FINDER, May 1) were the largest in 
U. S. peace-time history, so the current 
army “show” is the greatest America 
has seen since the World war. Al- 
ready, defense maneuvers on the West 
Coast have stretched from San Luis 
Obispo in southern California to Fort 
Lewis, Wash. With last week’s clash, 
17 states had entered the games. Al- 
together, 56,000 doughboys, officers and 
National Guardsmen were taking part. 

Beforehand, the stage was carefully 
set. Complete with secret treaties, 
strained relations and diplomatic fail- 
ures, the following background of the 
war was concocted: 

A “Blue nation” (North and South 
Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Missouri and Arkansas) was 
on bad terms with a “Green nation” 
(Michigan, Wisconsin and Illinois). 
Diplomacy failed to heal the breach, 
ministers were recalled and war was 
declared. Southwest of Blue was a 
“Red nation” (Colorado and Okla- 
homa) believed to have a secret alli- 
ance with Green. Thus Blue found 
herself at war on one front and men- 
aced on another. 

When Blue and Green declared war, 
each hastily mobilized its full fighting 
strength. Green’s army consisted of 
the 34th Division of National Guard. 
Against this force, Blue threw the 7th 
Provisional Division, strongest single 
unit in the hostilities. The two foes 
first clashed near Fort Ripley, Minn., 
100 miles above Minneapolis. To guard 
against Red, threatening an attack 
with a speedy division of mechanized 
cavalry, Blue also mobilized the 35th 
Division of National Guard at Camp 
Riley, Kan. 

Chief emphasis of the 1937 maneu- 
vers was placed on speed. A Confed- 
erate general once said that the great- 
est trick of war was to “get there 
fustest with the mostest men.” For 
several years, army chiefs have 
worked on just that problem. The 
current games were designed to test 
the practicability of plans worked out 
on paper. Thus the 7th Division, al- 
ready dubbed the “streamlined” outfit, 
was stripped of all unwieldy and 
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heavy equipment. Its man-power was 
reduced to about 13,000, compared 
with 28,000 in World war days. Some 
1,500 motor vehicles, including arm- 
ored cars mounted with machine guns 
and capable of making 70 miles an 
hour and brand-new tanks that can 
fight while traveling over any terrain 
at 45 miles an hour, now make the di- 
vision one of the speediest war ma- 
chines in history. Semi-automatic 
rifles replace the time-honored single 
shot guns of the infantry. Grenade 
guns (see cover cut) are used instead 
of the dangerous hand grenades of 


‘other years. 


Directing the 1937 games was 63- 
year-old Major General George S. Si- 
monds, deputy chief of staff of the 
U. S. War Department. Chief umpire 
for the “battle of the plains” was 
Brigadier General Robert McC. Beck, 
Jr., of Texas. Observers of last week’s 
fighting (scheduled to end this week) 
included Malin Craig, the army’s Chief 
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Tanks Can Fight While Speeding 


of Staff, Harry H. Woodring, Secretary 
of War, and military experts of Russia, 
Germany, Mexico and Canada. What 
the impartial War Department hoped 
for from the strife between Green and 
Blue was practical use of new “stream- 
lined” fighting equipment and effec- 
tive cooperation betwen the National 
Guard and the regular army. 





Tammany’s Troubles 


A month ago, New York’s Tammany 
Hall was in such bad shape politically 
that many of its members believed 
things couldn’t get much “* worse 
(PATHFINDER, July 24). Since then, 
the Democratic machine’s troubles 
have grown apace. Last week, Tam- 
many was confronted with a new woe 
in the shape of one of the strongest 
reform tickets ever to oppose it. 

First blow to Tammany was the 
death, late in July, of its affable chief, 
James J. Dooling. Although never a 
strong leader, Dooling was popular 
and a good vote-getter. To replace 





Pathfinde: 








him, the Wigwam chose pink-cheek« 
white-haired U. S. Representati: 
Christopher D. Sullivan. 

Two days after Tammany had 
shifted leaders in the middle of a figh; 
leaders of four of New York’s fi, 
boroughs definitely broke with th, 
Hall and named as their candidate f 
Mayor a confirmed New Dealer, f; 
mer N. Y. Supreme Court Justice Je: 
miah T. Mahoney. Originally, the anti 
Tammany Democrats had tentatiy 
agreed on Grover Whalen, an elega 
dresser but a weak candidate. Su! 
stitution of Mahoney heralded th, 
long-expected split in New Yor! 
Democracy over the issue of the New 
Deal. Tammany’s candidate, Senator 
Royal S. Copeland, has long been at 
odds with the White House. 

With Tammany supreme only 
Manhattan and war raging inside 
party, many New York Democrat! 
pinned their hope for success in th: 
November elections on the possibilit 
of dissension in Republican ranks ove: 
renominating fiery litthe Mayor Fi 
rello H. LaGuardia. This hope 
seriously damaged when the regu! 
Republican leadership finally decided 
to endorse LaGuardia. 

The final straw was the decision 
last fortnight of vigorous, popu! 
Thomas E. Dewey to run on th 
LaGuardia ticket for the traditional] 
Democratic office of District Attorney. 
Dewey, only 35, has made a big repu- 
tation as Special Prosecutor for the 
city by lessening vice and racketeering 
(PATHFINDER, April 10). 

With the fight boiled down to a 
three-cornered race between Fusionis! 
LaGuardia, New Dealer Mahoney and 
Tammanyite Copeland, the big cit 
awaited next month’s party primaries. 
Copeland, counting on anti-New Deal 
support, will seek both formal Repub- 
lican and Democratic backing. Oppos- 
ing him in the Republican primary, 
LaGuardia is expected to win on his 
mayoralty record despite his Ni 
Deal sympathies. The Democratic pri- 
mary will be a straight fight between 
New York New Dealers, headed by 
Mahoney, and anti-New Deal Tam- 
many, represented by Copeland. The 
contest is expected to be close. 

—__ > ____ 


Mail: Fraud, Finance 


One of the more ancient variations 
of swindling has to do with convincing 
a not-too-bright person that he is the 
descendant of great wealth or of noble 
lineage and then charging him heavil) 
for the services. That the swindle is 
not so ancient as to be generall) 
known was proved last week when 
Postmaster General James A. Farle) 
disclosed how thousands of individ 
uals in the United States, Canada, Mexi- 
co and Cuba had been defrauded. 

A group of 25 swindlers had mulcted 
$1,000,000 by forging a will, dated 
1839, which purported to dispose of 
the valuable property of one Jaco) 
Baker. Many were led to believe the) 
were the heirs of the “Baker” or 
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Beeker” estate, which allegedly 
owned $60,000,000 worth of real estate 
in Philadelphia, including Indepen- 
dence Hall, the Philadelphia Post 
Office and the United States Mint. 

Gullible “heirs” paid from one dol- 
lar to $7,000 to “probate” the will or 
to receive false genealogical charts 
tracing their ancestry back to Jacob 
Baker. Postal inspectors, who con- 
victed 24 of the 25 brought to trial, 
sot their first tip when it was discov- 
ered that the “will” had been forged 

, paper manufactured 50 years after 
the date on which it was signed. 

Meanwhile, a less serious tale of 

mey manipulating via the Post Of- 
fice department came from East Or- 
umge, N. J., last week. Postmaster 
P, L. Fellinger of East Orange closed 
: substation in a drugstore for doing 
too much business—$90,000 in money 
orders to one truck driver. Subse- 
quent investigation revealed that the 
druggist in the store had lent the truck 
driver $80 in the form of a money 
order to pay an installment on a truck. 

The truck driver was unable to pay 
the loan the next day. He solved the 
probem by mdking out another order 
covering the first, plus the government 
fee.t With this he paid back the loan, 
but the druggist was out the second 
amount, The process was repeated 
daily for several months, with the 
order growing as the government fees 
increased. By last week, the shortage 
was $1,920 which the druggist had 
paid from private funds. 

No-legal action was taken, The post- 
flice had its fees. The truck driver 
had paid his installments. Although 
the druggist was out $1,920, there was 
no irregularity on his books. With 
the substation closed, the two friends 
were left to continue their manipula- 
tions through some other means than 
the U, S. Postal Money Order system. 

Se 


Crime: Sex, Poison 


“What will we do with them?” 
Lewis J. Valentine, New York City 
police commissioner, poséd that ques- 
tion one morning two weeks ago. He 
was referring to paroled degenerates 
who had criminally attacked and mur- 
dered four little girls during the year. 
News had just reached his office that 
Lawrence Marks, recently released 
from prison after serving sentence for 
a sex offense, had confessed to the 
murder and attempted assault of eight- 
ir-old Paula Magagna. 
By evening, Commissioner Valen- 
’s question had received an an- 
er. Mayor LaGuardia had come 
ward with a plan suggesting that 
degenerates, immediately after 
ir release from prison, should be 
it to Bellevue hospital for sanity 
ts. If he passed the tests, the of- 
ider would find it difficult to plead 
sanity should he commit another sex 


The government fee on $80 is 20 cents. The fee 
1 $80.01 to $100 is 22 cents. Since no order can 
sued over $100, two orders had to be filled out and 
paid on both after the shortage reached that 
unt, 
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Valentine’s Question Received an. Answer 


crime. By last week, the plan was in 
effect and New York police were list- 
ing all known degenerates, together 
with records of their personal ac- 
tivities. 

No sooner was the Mayor’s plan an- 
nounced, however, than tragic news 
of another shocking sex crime came 
from Staten Island. Simon Elmore, a 
WPA project painter, confessed to po- 
lice last week that he had lured four- 
year-old Joan Kuleba into a deserted 
shack, assaulted her and strangled her 
to death with her playsuit. 

The next day at Island Park, N. Y., 
Michael Horbachewski killed his three 
daughters and then committed suicide. 
Neighbors said the brooding Russian 
had been upset by stories of sex crimes 
and that he was afraid “one of my 
little darlings is going to meet one of 
these wild men Some day.” 

At the same time last week, a tale of 
crime was unraveling in Cincinnati 
which threatened to involve one wom- 
an in the deaths of eleven persons and 
the illnesses of at least three others. 
Mrs. Anna Hahn, comely 31-year-old 
German immigrant, was charged with 
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Mrs. Hahn Protested Her Innocence 








Then 


poisoning two elderly Germans. 
police began to link her name with the 
mysterious deaths of nine other Ger- 
mans, who had left her from $50,000 to 
$70,000 in their wills, and with three 
other persons who had suffered se- 
rious illnesses after dining with her 


or being nursed by her when they 
were sick. Police Captain Patrick 


Hayes said Mrs. Hahn had forged 13 
prescriptions for poison and narcotics 
by signing a doctor’s name to blanks 
taken from his office. Although in- 
dicted for two murders and accused 
of “buying enough poison to kill half 
the town,” Mrs. Hahn protested her 
innocence from jail last week. 








AMERICANA 


Art: After receiving a ten-months 
sentence for petty larceny in Chicago, 
Glover Sudor, a Negro, offered to show 
his appreciation by sketching Prose- 
cutor Frank Donaghue. Donaghue 
took one look at the result and then 
demanded that Judge Michael Mac- 
kinley change Sudor’s sentence to life 
imprisonment. “On the contrary,” 
said the judge. “It is a very good like- 





ness. I will reduce sentence to nine 
months.” 
* * . 
Stop! Rising Star, Tex., is proud of 


its single stop light. The other day 
the town fire truck came dashing up 
to the intersection. When the light 
flashed red, the engine screeched to a 
halt, waited for the green light, then 
dashed on. 

Motive: Tom Swofford of Poplar 
Bluff, Mo., was in court on a charge of 
felonious assault. The prosecutor said 
Swofford had hit J. C. Polson over the 
head with a club. Swofford, testifying 
in his own defense, told the court that 
Polson had greeted him on the street 
with the remark, “Hot, isn’t it?” 

“Miracle”: Benjamin Sturtz, New 
York City cab driver, was waved to a 
left turn by a policeman clearing the 
way for a fire engine. A block farther 
on, another cop arrested Sturtz for 
making a left turn where he was not 
supposed to. The first officer, coming 
to the rescue, gave the cabbie $1 “to 
pay your fine with.” In court, the 
judge listened with amazement to the 
story, suspended sentence and told 
Sturtz, “That’s a miracle. Take that 
dollar home and frame it.” 


* * * 


Fired, Hired: Although he was fired 
by the firm’s president, Sam Mittleman, 
accountant for a Chicago lamp com- 
pany, refused to quit. The president 
went to court and asked for an in- 
junction to make Mittleman stay away 
from work. The accountant was back- 
ed up by the company’s vice-president, 
who told the judge, “As soon as the 
president fires him, I hire him. It’s 
been going on a long time.” 
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IN OTHER LANDS 





Shanghai War 


With the boom and clatter of field 
artillery, machine guns, naval and 
aerial bombardments sounding through 
China from strategic Nankow pass to 
Hankow, 800 miles southward, the un- 
declared war between Japan and China 
took a sudden and unexpected turn 
last week. The Chinese, for the mo- 
ment at least, started to win. 

Battles raged for three life-lines 
from the Peiping-Tientsin area held 
by the Japanese: along the Peiping- 
Suiyuan railway, running through 
Nankow into rich Suiyuan and Cha- 
har provinces; along the Peiping-Han- 
kow railway, running southwest; and 
along the Tientsin-Nanking railway, 
running southeast. At all points, Chi- 
nese troops held the advantage. Japa- 
nese actually feared they might re- 
take the Tientsin-Peiping zone. From 
Mukden, capital of Manchukuo, 12,000 
Japanese troops were rushed south- 
ward to meet the rising tide of over- 
whelming Chinese numbers, 

The terrific din of aerial bombs in 
Shanghai was heard in Washington 
and the capitals of Europe. Follow- 
ing an incident in which a Japanese 
naval officer and an ordinary seaman 
were killed two weeks ago, a civilian 
panic swept the city (PATHFINDER, 
August 21). It soon subsided when 
the Japanese agreed to turn the matter 
over to a mixed arbitration council of 
Japanese, Chinese, Americans and 
Europeans. 

Tokyo demanded the withdrawal of 
Chinese troops from the city. Shang- 
hai’s Mayor O. K. Yui would not re- 
treat an inch. While the conciliation 
committee wrangled, 33 Japanese war- 
ships, decks cleared for action, took 
up stations in the Whangpoo river 
along the Shanghai wharves and un- 
loaded 10,000 marines who hurried oif 
to strategic points in the city. The 
Nanking government answered by 
pouring crack troops into 
the area. At the end of 
three days, Chinese sol- 
diers and Japanese marines 
and gunboats had squared 
off for battle. 

In Shanghai’s_ Interna- 
tional Settlement, adminis- 
tered by a mixed council 
of Japanese, Americans 
and Europeans, 4,000 U. S. 
and 36,000 other non-Chi- 
nese citizens waited ap- 
prehensively. Throughout 
other quarters of the city 
were crowded more than 
3,000,000 Chinese. 

With the situation rapid- 
ly approaching a point of 
hopelessness, Rear Admiral 
Harry Yarnell of the Unit- 
ed States Navy arrived to 
take over command of 1,150 
marines in the city. His 
flagship Augusta, a 10,000- 
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Yarnell Commanded the U. S. Marines 


ton cruiser, and two other small gun- 
boats took up stations in the Whang 
poo. British sent reinforcements for 
their troops in the international settle- 
ment, and commercial ships of all na- 
tions arrived to evacuate civilians 
Civilians from the International Set- 
ilement hastily raised among them- 
selves a volunteer unit of 2,000 ama- 
teur soldiers, 

On the third day of Japanese occu- 
pation, sporadic fighting broke out 
along the northern bank of the Whang- 
poo and soon spread along a 10-mile 
front of confusion. Japanese and Chi- 
nese field guns exchanged fire; there 
was machine-gunning in the streets; 
a merciless bombardment from the 
Japanese war vessels set the Chinese 
district of Chapei ablaze. 

Then occurred the most horrible in- 
cident of the war. Chinese planes, 
attempting to blow the dumpy, little 
Japanese flagship /dzumoto out of the 
Whangpoo river, lurched inexplicably 





Japanese Artillery Boomed but the Chinese Fought with Fury 


International Settlement and _ loo: 
three bombs which blew 900 civili 
into shreds and injured at least 1.5: 
Chinese explained that the bomb ra; 
of their planes had been injured 
Japanese fire, that the release of 
deadly projectiles had been acciden 
But 40 foreigners lay dead. T} 
Americans—one a wealthy autom: 
dealer, another a veteran missio: 
another a popular, young prof: 
from Princeton University—had 
killed, and two more were woun 

Japanese retaliated by bombing 
Chinese cities of Nanking and ! 
kow. Over Shanghai, a circus of | 
than 100 Chinese and Japanese p! 
met in noisy but indecisive con 
On the ground, an overwhel: 
force of 130,000 Chinese sudden], 
tacked in such fury that they d: 
the Japanese invading troops nea 
into the Whangpoo river. In the : 
itself, the Japanese fleet was cau 
in a withering cross-fire from | 
the southern and northern banks 
the end of the week, more than 4 
combatants and non-combatants 
dead, and three times that many 
injured. Property loss, which ran 
to $300,000,000 in the Sino-Japan 
battle of Shanghaj in* 1932, was 
estimable, but Japanese planes | 
bombed most of the city’s newest : 
finest buildings into the ground. ( 
nese airmen had countered by 
stroying Japanese-owned textile { 
tories in the city. 

Although two army divisions w: 
expected momentarily at Shang! 
from the home troops in Japan, | 
case of the Nipponese marines 
had already landed became more «: 
parate hourly. Chinese were str: 
enough to admit two defeats along 
Shanghai front, and confident eno. 
to predict that their offensive was j 
getting under way, and would not 
felt fully for at least two days. As 
cap to Chinese audacity of the w« 
daring soldiers scuttled six Japai 
merchant ships in the upper Wha 
poo to severely hinder the movem« 
of Nippon’s fleet. 

In Shanghai, there was panic, v 
thousands of homel 
Chinese milling in 
streets and 1,200 Ameri 
forced to duck gunfir: 
they boarded boats w! 
were to carry them to s 
ty in Manila. In Tokyo, 
cabinet was in almost «: 
tinual emergency sessi 
In Washington, there 
much deliberation | 
p. 4). In constant toi 
with the President, Se: 
tary of State Cordell H 
gave no clue about w! 
and if Roosevelt might 
voke the Neutrality A 
Such indication as_ th: 
was came from the mo 
of Key Pittman of Neva 
chairman of the Sen: 
Foreign Relations C« 
mittee. He said: “J 
Japanese government 
still denies that it is e 
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saged in war ... Until other authen- 
tic evidence is received by our govern- 
ment, the sound discretion of the Pres- 
ident is not called into effect.” But 
American consular officials in Shang- 
hai who had all the evidence they 
needed had already called sound dis- 
cretion into effect. In the week’s most 
sripping statement of U. S. foreign 
policy in China, they made a frantic 
appeal to endangered American citl- 
zens: “Take any ship anywhere, but 
get out of Shanghai!” 





Returning Democracy 


Most of the 20 Latin-American “re- 
publics” are not democracies at all. 
Below the Rio Grande, dictatorships 
are aS common as they are in Europe. 
But last week, two of them began to 
dissolve, 

In Ecuador, the home of Panama 
hats, the one-man government is Pro- 
visional President Frederico Paez. He 
rode into office on the back of an army 
revolt in 1935. By last winter, Presi- 
dent Paez had mastered his military 
steed to put down another army re- 
volt which threatened his seat. 

By last week, he was strong enough 
to relax a little. He resigned his presi- 
dency, only to be re-elected within a 
few hours by the nearly unanimous 
vote of the National Assembly at Quito. 
Reassured, President Paez promised 
that new elections would be held and 
that the country would be run accord- 
ing to a formal constitution for the 
first time in two years. 

Paraguay’s strong man until last 
week was Colonel Rafael Franco, who 
had been president since an army up- 
rising in February, 1936. Working 
with army support, he issued decrees 
which turned Paraguay into a state 
nearly as Fascist as Italy. But Presi- 
dent Franco wanted Paraguayan 
troops to end their five-year stay in 
the Chaco, a region as large as Ken- 
tucky, claimed by both Paraguay and 
Bolivia. While the army clung stub- 
bornly to the territory it won during 
a bitter war in 1932, Franco advocated 
a peaceful settlement at any price. 

Last week, army and navy officers 
posted forces throughout the capital 
city of Asuncion. Without firing a 
shot, they forced Franco’s cabinet 
to resign, proclaimed a return to the 
“ideals of February, 1936,” then ousted 
Franco himself. To succeed him, the 
army chose Dr. Felix Pavia, law school 
dean of the local university at Asun- 
cion. His unspoken promise to the 
army was to retain Paraguay’s grip on 
the Chaco. His spoken promise to 
Paraguayans was a return to constitu- 
ional government within six months. 





Palestine Rights 


Like England’s plan to partition 
Palestine, last week’s international de- 
elopments in the troublesome Holy 
ind question were divided into three 
arts. With the United States officially 
ntering the two-month-old squabble 
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demand certain 


partition to 
rights in Palestine, news came from 
these places: 

Washington: Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull disclosed that through diplo- 
matic channels the United States had 


over 


demanded and received assurance 
from Great Britain that rights of the 
American government and its nation- 
als in Palestine would be protected 
under any change in the mandate. The 
demand was based on the 1924 conven- 
tion between the United States and 
Great Britain safeguarding American 
rights in the mandated territory. That 
convention assured: (1) equality of 
opportunity; (2) respect for vested 
American property rights; and (3) the 
right of Americans to conduct educa- 
tional, philanthropic and religious in- 
stitutions in the territory. 

Zurich: The World Zionist Congress 
overrode bitter opposition and voted 
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W eizmann’s Views Were Victorious 


304 to 158 to negotiate with England 
on the Royal Commission’s plan to 
divide the Holy Land (PATHFINDER, 
Aug. 21), rejecting at the same time a 
minority resolution declaring: “No 
plan involving Palestine partition can 
form a basis for negotiation with re- 
gard to future (Zionist) policy.” That 
gave Dr. Chaim Weizmann, Zionist 
president, about the degree of victory 
forecast, and he immediately left for 
Geneva where he informed the League 
of Nations Mandates Commission of 
the congress’s decision. Meanwhile, 
the congress (amid protests to Zurich 
police of repeated Nazi attacks on 
delegates, two being seriously injured) 
turned to routine questions, discussed 
plans for construction work in Pales- 
tine, considered a proposal to settle 
200,000 Jews there within the next 
three years, and closed with an almost 
unanimous vote of confidence for Dr. 
Weizmann by re-electing him presi- 
dent of the World Zionists with only 
eight opposing votes. 

Geneva: After British Colonial Sec- 
retary W. A. Ormsby-Gore indicated 
a firmer stand by his government in 
its drive to split the mandated area, 








the Mandates Commission announced 
that it had finished its examination of 
British government representatives on 
the Palestine mandate and had de- 
cided to draft three reports dealing 
with (1) Palestine’s future; (2) last 
year’s disturbances in the Holy Land; 
and (3) the routine report on the 1936 
annual report of the mandatory power 
(England). These reports were ex- 
pected to be made public at the end 
of this month or just before the League 
Council meeting September 13. 
———$___o- >. 


lraq Incident 


Iraq (Mesopotamia) became an in- 
dependent state following World war 
conquest of the Turkish Empire by the 
Allies. Three conquered Turkish 
areas became mandates—Syria under 
France, Iraq and Palestine under Brit- 
ain. In 1932 Iraq (by terms of a treaty 
with Britain signed in 1930) became a 
constitutional kingdom with King 
Feisal as its first king. Present King 
Ghazi ibn Feisal succeeded his late 
father to the throne in 1933. 

Last October General Bekr Sidki 
Pasha, hard-bitten Iraq soldier, led his 
troops to the capital, Bagdad, in a mili- 
tary coup d’etat which placed a new 
army government in office, with Gen- 
eral Sidki as the “strong man” behind 
the throne of King Ghazi. In the im- 
portant office of Minister of Defense 
the General launched his military dic- 
tatorship with the aid of Colonel Mo- 
hammed Ali Jawad, whom he made 
chief of the Iraq air force. Last Nov- 
ember General Sidki also became chief 
of the Iraq General Staff. 

But during the October coup the 
General had apparently allowed one 
grave mistake to be made. While most 
of the old cabinet members were al- 
lowed to flee to neighboring states, 
Jaafar Pasha al-Askari, then Minister 
of Defense, was murdered by one of 
Sidki’s officers. Jaafar Pasha had 
many friends in the army and revenge 
for his death had long been expected. 
Last week it came. 

As General SidkiAvas on his way to 
view Turkish war games, he stopped 
at the Mosul airdrome for a final con- 
ference with Colonel Jawad. Seated 
on the airport lawn watching the sun- 
set, the two leaders were assassinated 
by a soldier. Seized immediately and 
held for an early court-martial, the 
assassin was named as one Abdulla 
Ibrahim, Kurdish Moslem and distant 
relative of slain Jaafar Pasha. De- 
scribed by authorities as a simple 
“blood feud” of the kind that still 
exists among desert tribesmen, the 
incident was viewed by the outside 
world as not without political signifi- 
cance both within Iraq and in neigh- 
boring Arab states. 

Thus while Great Britain drove hard 
last week for the creation of new Arab 
and Jewish states in Palestine (see 
col. 1), her first graduate of the man- 
date “school of nations” squirmed in 
the spotlight of unfavorable publicity. 
The country, however, remained quiet 
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as state funerals for the slain leader 
and his aid were followed by a cabinet 
shake-up and the appointment of a 
new Minister of Defense and a new 
Chief of Staff in Sidki’s place. 


Syria: Kurd Trouble 


French inspectors last week dug into 
an innocent-looking case at the Aleppo 
railway station in northern Syria. 
Though marked “apricots,” the case 
contained a shipment of munitions for 
rebellious Kurdish tribesmen. Since 
last week’s shipment of “apricots” was 
addressed to the native village of 
Amouda, that place was later “liquidat- 
ed” by French bombing planes while 
more planes and motorized infantry 
dispersed concentrations of tribesmen 
at several points in the Jerizeh district. 

French airplanes and infantry have 
been busy in northeastern Syria for 
more than a month—quelling revolt 
among the wild Kurds and trying to 
end the back-country warfare between 
Mohammedans and Christians, To pre- 
vent Moslem raids that have resulted 
in numerous killings and much de- 
struction of property, Christians last 
week were ordered evacuated from 
several troubled areas. At Antioch, 
where authorities placed much of the 
responsibility for the uprisings on a 
pro-Turkish faction and Arab nation- 
alists, French troops patrolled the 
streets to preserve order. 

Made an independent state by the 
treaty of Sevres, August 10, 1920, Syria 
has been administered under the 
French mandate since September, 1923. 
During the 15-year period France has 
had constant difficulties—economic 
and political. Recent disorders, how- 
ever have been attributed largely to 
restlessness over transition from 
French rule to independence, due to 
be gained in 1939. As provided by 
the Franco-Syrian treaty of friend- 
ship and alliance of 1933, the man- 
date is to be divided into two separate 
republics—Syria, mainly populated by 
Mohammedans, and Lebanon, popu- 
lated mostly by Christians. 


Soviet Flight, Shake-Up 


Last June 20 three Russian airmen 
completed the first flight ever made 
across the top of the world from Mos- 
cow to America, landing at Vancouver, 
Wash., after a non-stop hop of 5,300 
miles. Three weeks later a second 
Soviet plane roared out of Moscow 
and over the new trans-polar airline 
to end at San Jacinto, Cal., a 6,262-mile 
performance, Last fortnight a third 
Soviet plane started the hazardous trip 
but misfortune rode on its wings. 

In this third ship, a giant, four- 
engined transport, were Sigismund 
Levaneffsky, the “Soviet Lindbergh,” 
and five companions, Planning to re- 
fuel at Fairbanks, Alaska, before head- 
ing for Oakland, Cal., their final goal, 
they encountered head winds and po- 
lar storms. Passing over the pole 
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behind schedule their radio sputtered 
something about engine and airwave 
band troubles, then was silent. 

By last week rescue: planes on both 
sides of the North Pole were roaring 
over the Arctic ice in one of the biggest 
plane hunts that area had ever known. 
Moscow sent nine planes and two 
Arctic steamers in the search. James 
J. Mattern, American flyer who was 
rescued by Levaneffsky in the Siberian 
wastes in 1933, joined the search in his 
$125,000 “flying gas tank.” 

In Moscow, meanwhile, the Soviet 
government was perhaps more en- 
grossed in another kind of search—a 
relentless hunt for “enemies of the 
people.” Following closely the execu- 
tion of 72 alleged Trotskyist wreckers 
in eastern Siberia the past fortnight, 
bringing recent executions in the Far 
East to 320, it was reported that the 
President, the Premier and nine other 
high officials of the Turkmen Republic 
of the U. S. S. R. had been dismissed 
from office and denounced, usually a 
prelude to trial and execution. 

Then last week a new series of un- 
expected “transfers” jolted Soviet of- 
ficialdom out of its “purge” torpor. 
In the shake-up two of the most im- 
portant figures transferred to “new 
work” were Innokenti Khalepsky, 
commissar of post and telegraphs, and 
G. T. Grinko, well-known finance com- 
missar. Almost simultaneously Ivan 
Kraval, vice president of the important 
State Planning Commission and chief 
of the Statistical Administration, was 
removed from office and denounced 
along with more than a dozen asso- 
ciates as “enemies of the people.” 





Santander Drive 

Spain’s summer heat, reported as 
high as 122 degrees, took most of the 
fighting spirit-out of Rebels and Loyal- 
ists alike on the Madrid and Teruel 
fronts last week. Minor assaults in 
these areas left battle lines without 
decisive changes. Indeed, there was 
little activity except in the north on 
the Santander (Basque) front. 

In their renewed drive on Santander 
(PATHFINDER, Aug. 21) the Insur- 
gents continued to pound tottering 
Basque defenses from five directions. 
After capturing Reinosa, vital Basque 
munitions-producing town, and nu- 
merous smaller villages, 60,000 Rebel 
regulars, Foreign Legionnaires and 
Italian Blackshirts, aided by 110 planes 
and using the same methods employed 
in battering Bilbao’s “iron ring” de- 
fenses, pushed on to within 30 miles of 
their goal—Santander, last govern- 
ment seaport on the Bay of Biscay. 

Rebel communiques claimed all gov- 
ernment resistance in the north had 
crumbled, but the Loyalists admitted 
only a “slight retreat” until 15,000 
Loyalist troops, the cream of the gov- 
ernment’s northern army and the big- 
gest “catch” in the 13-month-old war, 
surrendered after being trapped in the 
Cantabrian Sierras south of Santander. 
In anticipation of Santander’s early 
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fall, 11 American nationals were ey: 
uated from that city last week. 
With the London Non-Intervent 
Committee adjourned to prevent 
rupture, an August “dog days” si 
mate existed on the diplomatic fr 
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Parley-Voo: Four American sa 
on shore leave from the WU. S 
Raleigh could speak no French. 
they mastered a “sign languag: 
love” so well that after they hac ( 
wooed, won and married French ¢ 
near Nice, one bride said in Fre 
“When he asked me to marry hi 
understood right away what he \ 
talking about.” One sailor was wu 
age and had to wire home for cons 
to marry his girl. He got this re; 
“Good luck. Can’t be much w: 
than one you had here.” 


. . * 





~~ ‘ 








Gulp: Annette Berry, cashier o! 
cafe at Harrow, England, habitu: 
Stole from the restaurant’s mo: 
drawer. When she was discovered 
have seven currency notes from ‘ 
till, she asked permission to go 
with the dinner she was eating, bu! 
finished it with great difficulty. At 
police station, search of the cash 
revealed none of the marked c: 
rency. It was in her stomach. 


7” 7. * 


Revival: Fifteen hours after she had 
been pronounced dead and prepared 
for burial, 90-year-old Mrs. Charlo! 
Jones of Kingston, Jamaica, sat \ 
burst into a hymn, got out of her coflin 
and walked away. 


* . 


British Bombs: The British are ha 
ing their troubles. In Weymou 
England, a teacher found some sch: 
boys playing cricket with a dark, e; 
shaped object—a bomb. Shortly afte: 
ward, the British Broadcasting ( 
pany aired a warning to an Es 
beach visitor that the souvenir he ! 
carried away with him after his s 
was a live, six-inch shell which 
been planted in the sands and mai 
for demolition by local authori' 
Now, fishermen in Weymouth bay 
gingerly searching for 52 torpe 
worth $60,000 each, lost there dt 
recent submarine maneuvers, 


. * . 


ts) 


Bite: When a pig in the Fre: 
farming village of Brembisen Rian! 
bit 82-year-old. Henriette Heno, 
tried to get revenge by touchin: 
lighted match to the pile of straw 
which the pig lay. The fire spr: 
and destroyed the entire village. 

Weenies: Disturbed by the fact t! 
Austrians were eating 180 differ 
kinds of sausages of al] sizes and mi 
tures, the National Board of Victus 
in Vienna set about cutting the nu 
ber down to 60. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Brittle Family 
Seven-year-old Effie May Poole of 
ferndon, Va., was a charity patient in 
Georgetown University Hospital at 
Washington, D. C., last week. Effie 
[ay had suffered a three-foot fall 
»m a chair, had broken both legs and 
wrist. Because it was her fourth 
isit to the hospital, physicians had no 
lifficulty in diagnosing her trouble as 
steogenesis imperfecta—a rare dis- 
se which prevents normal building 
of bone tissue. Knowing that the 
ightest unusual pressure might break 
iother of her bones, internes handled 
r gently. 
Washington newspapers dropped a 
hint of things to come with the story 
iat Effie May’s 14-month-old brother 
id recently been brought to the hos- 
tal. The fractured hip for which he 
s treated had been caused by noth- 
* more than being accidentally 
ushed against a wall while in the 
us of his sister. 
Further inquiry revealed that the 
her of these two remarkable chil- 
n was Harvey Poole, a highway 
orer. He was hampered in his work 
that he himself broke at least one 
ine every year. Added to this trouble 
ith his own condition was worry 
er the fact that four of his brood of 
youngsters showed a distressing 
dency to break their bones in the 
shtest accidents. 
ren-year-old Ruth had suffered 17 
fractures of ber legs. One of her 
brothers had suffered more than 20 
‘aks of all kinds. Coming down 
rough the male side of the family, 
leogenesis imperfecta, in fact, had 
igued the house of Poole for at least 
ree generations and was likely to 
lague it for many generations more. 
Consolation for the ailing Poole chil- 
ren was the fact that they might 
entually “grow out” of the disease 
hen they got older and their bones 
#t tougher, as two of their brothers 
nd sisters had already done. 
=e 


Sun’s Shell 


Shortly before the total eclipse of 
e sun became vistble at Trujillo in 
rthern Peru last June 8, Major Albert 
’. Stevens, well-known stratosphere 
plorer and cameraman, climbed into 
ie cabin plane Santa Silvia with two 
lots. As photographer for the expe- 
tion of New York’s Hayden Plane- 
irium, he was expected to take pie- 
res of the moon’s long shadow as it 
ed across the earth (PATHFIND- 
ii, June 5). 
Five miles above ground, in an at- 
sphere unmarred by flying par- 
les of dust and smoke, Major Stevens 
iS @eaptivated by the glow of the 
in’s long streamers, visible outside 
e black circle of the moon. He turn- 
| his cameras upward and took pic- 
ires of the fiery corona, 











When Major Stevens’ pictures got 
back to New York, scientists were 
amazed. Optical and camera special- 
ists were called in to prove that the 
camera the photographer had used was 
not defective. Other experts testified 
that the images brought back from 
Peru could not have been magnified by 
ice particles in the stratosphere. Last 
week, after a long-delayed announce- 
ment by Dr. Clyde Fisher, curator of 
the Hayden Planetarium and leader of 
its expedition, scientists were consid- 
ering the most important astronomical 
discovery of 1937. 

Examination of Major Stevens’ 
photographs showed that previous im- 
pressions of the sun would have to be 
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Old View at Top, New at Bottom 


revised, Photographs taken by earlier 
expeditions had shown an irregular 
corona of comparatively modest di- 
mensions. The new pictures, taken 
with more modern cameras and more 
sensitive films, showed that the sun’s 
atmosphere was fairly regular and bil- 
lowed much farther into space than 
anyone had ever seen it (see cut). The 
corona, previously thought of as a 
collection of relatively scattered 
tongues of flame and gas licking into 
empty, outer space, was revealed to be 
“at least 27 times and perhaps 100 
times as large in volume as the sun, 
which it envelopes like a shell.” Ac- 
cording to Dr. Fisher, the sun’s corona 
was “a globular envelope of gases 
equal to the best vacuum we can 
create. The solar atmosphere is prob- 





il 


ably composed of elements well known 
on earth but existing under terrific 
pressures and in an extremely rarified 
condition on the sun,” 

Astrophysicists last week were pre- 
pared not only to revise their impres- 
sions of the sun’s atmosphere, but were 
wondering how accurate their previ- 
ous information was regarding such 
solar activities as sunspot storms. 
With no other eclipse immediately 
available, they turned their eyes to 
South America and southern Africa, 
where another total eclipse will be 
visible in 1940. 

i i 


Pharmacy Session 


What the carpenter and the brick- 
layer are to the architect who designs 
buildings, the pharmacist is to the 
physician, He takes medical prescrip- 
tions, and from them builds com- 
pounds which save life and restore 
health. But in spite of the fact that the 
druggist’s is a dignified and humani- 
tarian profession, two sad thoughts 
run in the mind of the 115,000 regis- 
tered pharmacists in the » United 
States. One is that 90 per cent of 
their number work in modern drug 
stores—emporiums which sell every- 
thing from popular fiction to base- 
ball bats. The other is that the num- 
ber of new pharmacists entering the 
profession has been declining for 10 
years. 

Both these problems were discussed 
last week before 1,000 prescription- 
fillers assembled in New York for the 
85th annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association. Dr, 
E. Fullerton Cook, in charge of revis- 
ing the national Pharmacopoeia, or 
drug directory of the United States, 
examined current trends in prescrip- 
tion-filling and saw laymen returning 
to the old-fashioned drug store. He 
optimistically predicted that more and 
more of the nation’s 54,000 pharmacies 
would become _ professional drug 
stores, pure and simple. 

Some druggists at New York denied, 
but more affirmed, the statement that 
there is a dearth of new talent in their 
field. To counteract this lack, large 
chain drug stores have leng offered 
scholarships and financial aid to prom- 
ising youngsters who wanted to go 
through a four-year grind in one of 
the nation’s 72 registered colleges of 
pharmacy—with no apparent result. 
Dearth or no, druggists at the conven- 
tion warned against any lowering of 
standards in the pharmacy colleges. 
When the 1,000 went away from New 
York last week, it was with the firm 
resolve that even if the quantity of 
pharmacists were to decline, their 
quality would remain high. 


Shocked Driver 


Taken to a police station after a 
trifling automobile mishap in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., two weeks ago, 52-year-old 
Harold Heinrich was in a complete 
daze. He could not talk intelligently, 
hold a pen in his hand, walk a straight 
line, tell the date from a calendar or 
the time from a watch, Policemen 
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charged him with driving while in- 
toxicated and locked him in a cell. 

Six hours later, policemen realized 
that Heinrich had not been drunk, but 
thought he might be crazy. Emerging 
from his stupor, he had become so 
violent that patrolmen hastily called 
in a doctor. The physician briefly 
examined Heinrich, then fed him 
lemon juice and sugar. Within 30 
minutes, the prisoner was perfectly 
normal, 

In a Brooklyn court last week, Mag- 
istrate Charles Solomon dismissed the 
police charges against Heinrich, but 
confiscated his license with the judg- 
ment: “This is in no way a reflection 
on your personal character, I am tak- 
ing away your license to protect you 
and the community. You were a po- 
tential killer on the road. There are 
probably thousands more like you.” 

Like at least 300,000 other Ameri- 
cans, Heinrich was suffering from dia- 
betes. Because their body processes 
do. not digest sugar normally, diabetics 
left to their own devices would quickly 
lose weight and strength, become vic- 
tims of terrible thirst and finally pass 
into a deep, fatal coma. 

Science has come to their rescue 
with the discovery that insulin, a 
chemical secretion of the pancreas 
gland, allows diabetic systems to 
escape sugar starvation, With peri- 
odic injections of insulin, diabetics are 
able to live almost completely normal 
lives. But Heinrich had taken an 
overdose which absorbed too much of 
the sugar in his body and had shocked 
him so badly that he was all but un- 
conscious when he had his accident, 
and remained that way for six hours 
thereafter. 

ES —EE 


Briefs 


q In a Statistical study reported to 
the Southern California Medical As- 
sociation, Dr. Emil Bogen gave a par- 
tial explanation for the surprising fact 
that general health in the United States 
was better during the depression than 
during boom years. He said that in 
hard times, commodities are cheap 
and that average persons can eat more 
and better food to build up resistance 
against disease. 

@ Following an automobile acci- 
dent in Indianapolis, Mr. and Mrs. Ray 
Gordon were taken to a police court 
where Dr. Rollo Harger, state toxicolo- 
gist, had them blow up toy ballons. 
The air from the balloons was then 
expelled into a sensitive, purple fluid 
which promptly turned blue. Both 
were judged to be drunk and were 
fined $5 each. It was the first time that 
“drunkometer” readings had been ac- 
cepted as legal evidence. 

q Dr. R. B. Harvey, a plant physi- 
ologist of St. Paul, Minn., reported that 
fruits would ripen in half the natural 
time when sealed in a room filled with 
ethylene gas. Ethylene is the gas 
which escapes from most plants when 
they are maturing. When the gas was 
not allowed to escape, according to the 
scientist, fruits not only ripened more 
quickly, but were larger and had fuller 
flavors. 








WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





Fall Fashions 


In Paris, the Rue Royale is a short 
street. It extends only two blocks— 
from the Place de la Concorde, where 
2,800 persons were guillotined between 
1793 and 1795, to the portals of the 
Romanesque Madeleine church. No 
street in the world, however, exerts 
greater influence over woman’s dress. 
Three times a year, from show rooms 
above the safes and shops that line 
its pavements, go messages which 
women in America, Europe, Asia and 
Australia studiously heed. 

Last week from the Rue Royale and 
neighboring streets came these eager- 
ly awaited words flashed by telegraph 
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Evening Wear: Full-Skirted and Decollete 


and cable across the world: “Skirts for 
autumn daytime wear will be shorter. 
Hats will be high. Evening dresses 
will be tight-bodiced, full-skirted and 
decollete. Town and sport suits will 
have short fitted jackets.” 

From the most popular establish- 
ment on the Rue Royale, the dress- 
making house of British Captain Ed- 
ward Molyneux, foreign buyers? sent 
home word that fall evening dresses 
would be inspired by the 1889 period. 
The most striking model noted in the 
Captain’s collection was one with the 
skirt drawn into tight folds about the 
hips and draped in full gathers down 
the back. For young girls he offered 
stiff velvet with bell-shaped skirts and 
tight bodices. One dress, in flame red, 
had patch pockets on the front of the 
skirt and tiny buttons down the back 
of the bodice. Coats displayed were 


+ Buyers at the Paris Fall Openings are not ordi- 
nary customers, but representative of leading depart- 
ment stores and shops. For the privilege of shopping 
at such establishments as Molyneux’s, Schiaparelli’s 
and Patou’s, buyers are well-paid, 








either three-quarter or ankle length 
the latter worn over frocks about 
inches off the floor. 

At dashing Italian Elsa Schiapare]! 
shop, buyers were dazzled by riots 
color. For daytime there were su 
combinations as purple and yello 
with brilliant plaids for coat linin: 
Jackets and dresses were heavily ¢ 
broidered with tinsel jewels, 
thread and colored silks. More s: 
sational than her use of colors w 
Schiaparelli’s “shoe hat” with a he 
sticking in the air in the back and ; 
toe pointing over the face. 

Patou, buyers cabled to America 
featured black afternoon dresses wit 
transparent yokes and sleeves und: 
fitted jackets. Marcel Rochas favor: 
suit blouses in vivid contrast wit! 
skirts and jackets. He suggested th 
olive green tweed be worn with 
strawberry pink blouse. 

From the dozen or so of the 8,00) 
Paris dressmaking’ establishment 
which they visited, buyers sent out 
these further reports: 

@ The tops of street-dresses may ly 
made very full with shirring or seam 
ing across the bust, but skirts should 
skid smoothly down the sides. 

q All sleeves, for both day-time and 
dinner dresses, should be very tight. 

q Tiny muffs will be fashionabl 
for fall daytime or evening wear. 

ee 


Herring Fleet’s Lassies 


Last week nearly 6,000 young 
women flocked into a town set on th¢ 
east coast of Scotland where the ro! 
ing green hills of Aberdeenshire mec! 
the rough North Sea. Most of them 
came from tiny cottages situated in 
isolated glens, Although it was a busy 
town to which they went, ancient Fra 
serburgh boasted of few such attra 
tions as gay shop windows, movi 
theatres or dance halls. 

Fortunately, the girls were looking 
for no amusement. As sisters and 
sweethearts of the fishermen who fol- 
low the huge schools of herring which 
annually migrate along the Scottis! 
coast and which are at this time most 
abundant at Fraserburgh, it was by) 
tradition their lot and their job to 
“follow the fleet.” 

In Fraserburgh, as they had in other 
Scottish seaports since early June, th« 
girls stood all day over open troughs 
exposed to wind and rain. They la 
bored in groups of three. While one 
girl cleaned the slippery blue and si! 
ver fish, a second sorted them accord- 
ing to size, and a third placed them in 
big barrels, sprinkling every layer of 
fish with salt. 

Their work was not only tiring but 
painful. Hour after hour their toi! 
sore hands were continually imagersed 
in the smarting brine in which th¢ 
herring had been soaked. 

When the day’s work was through 
they paused only to wave to the men 
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setting out for the night fishing, before 
mounting the stairs leading to the 
large lofts above the harbor sheds. 
lhere, groups of 15 or 20 girls shared 
a long chamber in which bunks were 
arranged along both sides. For chairs 
and table they had only the wooden 
chests or “kist” which each one had 
brought with her. 

Even before boats dragged huge nets 
up and down the shores of Scotland 
in search of herring, women helped 
their menfolk during the season when 
the fish seek the sunlit waters just off 
shore. Years ago, when all fishing 
was done by lines, the women spent 
weary hours collecting bait and then 
baiting the 1,000 hooks on every line. 

Although their work is no less stren- 
uous today than it was years ago, it 
offers more compensations. Girls who 
never before had been out of the glen 
where they were born now tour the 
coast of Scotland—and sometimes con- 
tinue south to England—in the wake 
of herring. 

Far from home, the Scotch lassies 
of the herring fleet find little oppor- 
tunity to take advantage of lack of 
parental restrictions. Their only lei- 
sure time comes on Sundays when 
they join the fishermen for picnics. 
After a year or two the girls who “fol- 
low the fleet” usually marry fisher- 
men from their own yillage and once 
again settle down in some lonely 
strath near the sea. 

ee 
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@ Residents of Friendly, W. Va., 
will think twice before breaking any 
laws. Even though their newly ap- 
pointed police chief is a woman, Mrs. 
Joseph Cline, she’s six feet tall, weighs 
169 pounds, has red hair and has been 
promised that in addition to her $25- 
a-year salary she will receive $1 for 
each arrest. 

q As an experiment, girls of the 
Oklahoma State Training School were 
recently permitted to have boys to a 
party for the first time. As a result, a 
17-year-old honor inmate of the School 
was married last week to her 21-year- 
old store-clerk sweetheart. 

g@ Enrolled in Columbia Univer- 
sity’s celebrated baseball course last 
week was a lone woman—silvery- 
haired Miss Lucy Smoot, school teach- 
er from Kansas City, Mo. In charge 
of a group of eighth-grade boys during 
recess, she wants to be able to pass 
on baseball’s fine points to them when 
she gets home. 

G@ Women may buy more blue 
clothes but they really prefer red, 
Frank McClure, Chicago advertising 
executive, told a Chautauqua Institu- 
tion audience the past fortnight. 
Women are wise in sticking to blue, 
however, for tests have shown that 
en prefer that color. 

@ Miss Vera Requa of Kansas City, 
Mo., will listen to anybody’s tale of 
woe. She will murmur sympathetic- 

y, but she won’t offer any advice. 
Her rate is $1 for each half hour of 
listening. Last week, shortly after 


she had opened business, Miss Requa 
was still without any customers, 
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Bible Boomerang 


Any good politician knows that 
nothing is more calculated to win 
public suport than a strong defense 
of Virtue or a thumping attack on Sin. 
Governor E. D. Rivers of Georgia is a 
politician but how good a one was a 
matter thrown open to question last 
week. 

A few weeks ago, jovial, young Gov- 
ernor Rivers thought he had gathered 
to his side all the right-thinking people 
of the state by hitting upon the exact 
two-edged formula for political suc- 
cess. His plan was to present every 
public school child in the state with 
a copy of the Bible.t Not satisfied 
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Governor Rivers Made Two Mistakes 


with describing the Bible as an influ- 
ence for morality, Governor Rivers 
also declared that by the free distribu- 
tion of 800,000 Bibles, Communism 
would be stopped dead in Georgia. 
Governor Rivers made at least two 
mistakes and these were quickly 
pointed out by religious and educa- 
tional leaders. One error was to 
specify that the Bibles were to be of 
the King James version—oflficial text 
of the Protestant faiths. Said the Rev. 
Dr. Louis D. Newton, Baptist leader 
in Georgia: “If the state can decide 
for every child what constitutes the 
Bible and can take everybody’s tax 
+t Georgia is one of 12 states which require that all 
public schools must have a passage from the Bible 
read each day. Thirteen other states permit but do 


not require the reading. Eleven states specifically pro- 
hibit reading of the Scriptures in public schools. 
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money and buy the state’s definition of 
what constitutes the Bible, why could- 
n’t the state go and tell each teacher 
what he or she must say about the 
Bible? .. .” 

On this point, the Governor could 
have recalled a decision of the Cali- 
fornia courts several years ago, but 
apparently did not. A California 
school board had purchased King 
James versions of the Bible for public 
school libraries. Religious and edu- 
cational groups attacked the transac- 
tion as favoring Protestantism, but 
the courts upheld the purchase. How- 
ever, the courts also ruled that if citi- 
zens demanded it, the school board 
could be forced to give equal status 
to any other version of the Bible or 
other Holy Book. 

In four states—lIllinois, Louisiana, 
South Dakota and Wisconsin—the 
state supreme courts have held Bible- 
reading laws to be unconstitutional, 
but 12 other states have upheld such 
laws, The United States Supreme 
Court has never ruled on the question, 
refusing some time ago to review a 
Washington state supreme court de- 
cision which upheld a constitutional 
provision prohibiting the reading of 
the Bible in public schools. 

The Governor’s other unfortunate 
statement was that it would stem Com- 
munism. To this, Dr. Thornwell Ja- 
cobs, Presbyterian minister and presi- 
dent of Oglethorpe University, replied: 
“Oddly enough, no one has suggested 
the inappropriateness of using the 
Bible to combat Communism. Jesus 
Christ practiced Communism during 
his whole earthly ministry, and his 
example was followed by the early 
church, whose members ‘had all things 
in common,’ ” 

As more and more educators and 
ministers rallied last week to attack 
the Rivers proposal, the Governor and 
his school text book committee lost 
no time in preparing to abandon the 
plan. 
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gG The British Board of Education 
recently purchased, with the approval 
of the War Office, a little volume for 
distribution among boys’ schools. 
Priced at 29 cents, the book is entitled 
“Handbook of the Rifle for Use in 
Schools.” 

@ Robert C. Woellner, secretary of 
the University of Chicago’s Placement 
Bureau, who has already found jobs 
for more than half of the June gradu- 
ates, recently stated the one requisite 
business firms place above a good 
scholarship record is “Personality.” 


————— oe 
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EDITORIAL 





An Ugly World 


No one can look at the world today 
and feel especially proud. 

In Europe, liberties are throttled 
under the dictatorships; political dis- 
senters are liquidated; Spain continues 
on its bloody way; and international 
diplomacy flounders about in an at- 
mosphere of hate and suspicion. 

In Asia, an undeclared war between 
China and Japan grows in horrifying 
intensity. H.R. Ekins, a United Press 
correspondent, reports such sights as 
these from the pretty suburbs of 
Shanghai: 

Out here where the Japanese have 

been bombing, the soldiers pick up an 

arm here, a leg there, a head that has 
rolled in the dust—eyes unclosed and 
staring ... But the worst thing we 
saw was when a Japanese airplane 
dropped its bombs and then came 
sweeping down. We saw a group of 
girls crouch in terror at the roadside, 
covering their eyes with their arms. 

There was a powerful burst of ma- 

chine-gun fire and the bullets ripped 

through the girls’ bodies. 

What sort of civilization is this? 
What has happened to reason and hu- 
manity when men destroy truth, sup- 
press freedom of conscience, slaughter 
their brothers and mow down innocent 
girl civilians? In the confusion of 
ugly events everywhere, it seems im- 
possible to find the answers, and yet 
answers are important. Without them, 
nothing can be done to make the world 
situation less terrible than it is, With- 
out them, headlines will continue 
heavy and black, front pages will keep 
on mirroring the drearier aspects of 
mankind, and little that this era leaves 
to posterity will be anything but a 
handicap and a shame. The fact is 
that things cannot go on as they are 
without leading to a disaster every 
bit as insane as the World war. 

In this country at present, we are 
remote from the actual scenes of strife 
but our interests are inextricably in- 
volved. The yearly business we do 
with China and Japan, for instance, 
amounts to hundreds of millions of 
dollars, and this is seriously endanger- 
ed by the current war. For this rea- 
son, our Sino-Japanese policy is of 
paramount importance, just as our 
policy in Europe is of paramount im- 
portance. For this reason, too, the 
United States must cooperate in seek- 
ing to find a cure for the world’s ills. 

Answers to distressing and complex 
international problems are urgently 
needed. Before it is too late, leaders 
of governments everywhere must act 
to end the ever-increasing threat of ex- 
cessive nationalism and economic dis- 
content. This threat draws its life 
from a sick situation which leaves 
some nations desperate for commer- 
cial outlets and territorial expansion. 
It results in part from the great social 
and economic shock of 1914-18. It is 





nursed by fire-eating dictators and am- 
bitious militarists. It is all part of the 
World war’s miserable aftermath and 
now shapes into a prelude to another 
war just like the last, Thus, the vicious 
circle of cause and effect, cause and 
effect, perpetuates international ugli- 
ness. To break that circle is the 
world’s prime task today. Unless it is 
done, all major nations may them- 
selves be broken. 
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Macaulays in Congress? 

In his Virginia Dare speech about 
Lord Macaulay and people who fear 
majority rule, President Roosevelt 
made no mention of certain Congres- 
sional elements operating against 
“pure democracy.” It is not to be sup- 
posed, though, that he doesn’t know 
about them, Their existence is one 
of the things that make the current 
political situation highly interesting. 

An example of Macaulayism in Con- 
gress, if you want to call it that, can 
be found in the powerful House Rules 
Committee. This committee exerts a 
great influence on the fate of proposed 
legislation. Normally, because of its 
heavy Democratic membership, it 
goes along with the President but 
sometimes it does not. This was made 
clear the past few weeks in the com- 
mittee’s opposition to the Administra- 
tion’s wages-and-hours bill. South- 
ern Democrats on the committee join- 
ed minority Republican membership 
and effectively blocked action on the 
bill by refusing to release it for a vote 
in the House. This was done despite 
the fact that a House majority wanted 
to approve such legislation in accord- 
ance with election promises. 

Thus, a minority within a party that 
holds a large Congressional majority 
acted contrary to the popular will and 
defied the Administration. As a re- 
sult, legislation on wages and hours 
had not been enacted as Congress sped 
to adjournment last week. Thus also, 
Southern Democrats left themselves 
open to the charge that they are 
“American Lord Macaulays.” 

In respect to the House Rules Com- 
mittee, however, the Macaulayism 
charge can be regarded as_ loose. 
There’s more to it than a fear of ma- 
jority rule—there’s politics. South- 
ern Democrats and President Roose- 
velt see eye-to-eye less and less as time 
goes on. Between their conservatism 
and his progressivism, there is a wide 
gap. This is as wide as the gap between 
his definition of democracy and the 
definition put forward by those who 
oppose him. The argument over whai 
constitutes “pure democracy” can go 
on indefinitely because it involves per- 
sonal philosophies. The argument 
over Macaulays in Congress, however, 
can be reduced to the ballot box. 
Southern Democrats have challenged 
Roosevelt’s brand of Democratic lead- 
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ership, and Roosevelt can carry th 
challenge back to their home district: 
There, when they are up for re-ele; 
tion, they will have to explain wh 
they blocked legislation that w 
clearly asked for in last. Novembe: 
mandate. 
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Awake! Arise! 


Sometimes we think we're the o1 
ones who see portents, the only o1 
who recognize sinister undertones 
the day’s news. For instance, take 
case of the curling pigtails in WN: 
Jersey. We don’t know of any 
else who saw in the following st 
the dark things we saw, 

A farm girl in Whitehouse, N. 
wrote Fred W. Jackson, Director 
Information in the New Jersey Depa: 
ment of Agriculture and asked hi 
this: Which way does a pig’s tail c1 
and is it always in the same direction 

The girl (we like to think she wea 
pigtails) then sat back, or returned | 
her milking, while Jackson consult 
dozens of experts on the proble 
Then, he gave his answer. It was th 
“curling to the left prevails in t! 
majority of cases.” 

That satisfied the girl but it does: 
satisfy us, because here’s where vw 
come to the ominous connotations 
the answer. Pigtails turn left! <A: 
what does it mean when any tenden 
is to the left? It means that there’ 
radicalism in the air, or at least pr 
gressivism, a breaking away from tly 
traditions that were good enough f 
our fathers. 

How is it that Governor Hoffman of 
New Jersey permits any such subve 
sive doctrine in his state? How is 
that any Hoffman subordinate dari 
say anything other than that pigtai 
curl straight upwards in undeviatin 
middle-of-the-road fashion. Or, at th 
very least, that they twitch slight! 
to the right. 

From listening to the omnipresent 
prophets of doom, the jeremiads of th 
head-shakers who see this count! 
headed daily for ruin, it is our unde: 
standing that things are bad enoug! 
that there are too many leftward mov: 
ments as it is, without pigs flaunti 
their tails counter-clockwise in ou 
faces. We already have the bull « 
the nickel facing left, the bull’s t 
curling left, the picture of Geor: 
Washington on the quarter facing le! 
the lady on the dime staring left and 
the eagle on the half-dollar about | 
take off in a leftward direction. 
would certainly seem as though the 
time had come to call a halt. 

If we were Governor Hoffman, we'd 
advise Mr. Jackson to have those pi 
re-examined and accompany the ord 
with a strong hint that New Jersey di 
not care to place any official status 
upon such’ revolutionary porcii 
antics. And, if this were not enoug! 
we'd remind the porkers what ha; 
pened to some millions of pigs a fe 
years ago under the AAA. The pigs 
would either straighten out their tai 
and cease being evil influences or 
suffer the consequences. 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Blue Laws 


It’s a far cry from the Bible to deli- 
eatessen stores, but in New York last 
week Biblical precepts and Sunday 

ausage vendors were the high points 
of a raging verbal battle. 

Churchmen of several denomina- 
tions were trying to have enforced a 
local law fixing Sunday closing hours 
or groceries and delicatessens. Recog- 
nizing that thousands of New Yorkers 
depend on delicatessen stores for their 
week-end food, Gotham permits the 
shops to sell certain types of edibles 
on Sunday. The church group claimed 
that the stores were violating the law’s 
provisions. Their interest in enforce- 
ment was purely a matter of religious 
principle. They were backed up by a 
crocers’ organization with different 
motives. The grocers wanted assur- 
ance that their rivals would not profit 
by selling non-delicatessen goods 
while grocers were taking their day 
of rest. 

The coincidence of religion and eco- 
nomics in the fight did not surprise 
those familiar with the blue law prob- 
lem, Ever since the first recorded 
laws against Sunday work or pleasure 
under the Roman Empire in 321 A. D.,t 
church dictates on Sabbath observance 
have had to give way to the demands 
of necessary work. Today in America, 
almost every state with laws against 
Sunday business makes some conces- 

on‘to economic necessity. 

Twenty-seven states have so remod- 
eled their blue laws that no mention 
at all is made of Sunday, the only 
provision being that all laborers must 
take one day’s rest in seven. In most 
of these states, however, as well as in 
the 21 prohibiting all Sunday work, 
custom and habit are so strong that 
Sunday is the recognized day off. 

Not many states still add stringent 
prohibitions against Sunday amuse- 
ments to their blue laws. The most 
evere ordinances are found in the 
southern states. There, such pastimes 
s baseball, movies and dancing on 
he “Lord’s day” are strictly taboo. 
Outside the south, strange prohibitions 
relating to Sunday may still be found 

n the statute books, though abrogated 
by custom, Thus, it is still illegal in 
New Jersey to travel more than 20 

liles on Sunday, and even this dis- 
tance may not be covered except in 

‘going to or from church.” 

Some church groups, particularly 
the Seventh Day Adventists, who ob- 
erve Saturday as the true Sabbath, 
have for years vigorously fought Sun- 
day blue laws, The Adventists have 
been placed in a peculiar position since 
repeal because many states not ban- 
ning other types of Sunday activity 
do forbid sale of liquor. Although 
bone-dry as a church, the Adventists 


+t The same Roman law which forbade Sunday labor 


or recreation specifically authorized the torture of rob- 


bers and pirates on Sunday, ‘‘the divine pardon being 
hoped for where the safety of society is thus assured.”’ 





have insisted that these laws be re- 
pealed. “If it is right to drink on any 
day,” they cl: 1im, “it is right to drink 
on Sunday. 





Hopi Snake Dance 


One day last week tourists and sci- 
entists from all over the world wound 
out of Winslow, Ariz., in a huge 
motorcade and headed north toward a 
plateau seventy miles away. Their 
destination was the sun-baked base of 
precipitous cliffs on which are built 
the pueblo homes of Mishongnovi, an- 
cient village of the Hopi Indians.t 
Their purpose was to witness one of 
the world’s weirdest religious cere- 
monials—the annual Hopi snake dance. 

From within the stone houses is- 
sued chants of the Hopi priests sing- 
ing to their “little brothers,” the rattle- 
snakes. For weeks, Indian runners 
had scoured the desert beneath the 
village for snakes. Then came nine 
days of fasting and singing by the 
priests in preparation for tribal rain 
dances. This was followed by nine 
days of purification for the sacred 
reptiles to prepare them for the all- 
important job of transmitting prayers 
from the Hopis to Hopi gods. 

At sunset, a fantastic procession filed 
out of a sacred chamber—where no 
white man has ever entered—and de- 
scended from the rocky mesa. Into a 
circle of chanting Hopis, who beat out 
rhythms on their tomtoms, danced the 
vividly-painted snake priests and their 
aids, the grotesquely masked antelope 
men. Fearlessly holding rattlesnakes 
in their mouths and arms, the priests 


+ There are today 3,100 Hopi Indians, most of whom 
live in pueblo villages on a rocky plateau in north 
central Arizona. The Hopis are known for the fine 
blankets they weave, and they are expert potters, 
wood carvers and basket weavers. 
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and antelope men danced and stomped 
in the circle. When a rattler struck, 
the victim dropped but the dance went 
on. 

For four days the tribal dance con- 
tinued. As dusk on the fourth day, 
the priests and antelope men dropped 
their “little brothers.” The sacred 
reptiles slithered away carrying the 
prayers of the Hopis. According to 
the Hopis, if the dancers have not lost 
their powers and if members of the 
tribe have led unblemished lives, the 
ceremony will not have been in vain. 


The answer to tribesmen’s prayers will 


the 
another 


soon appear—storm clouds on 
horizon, bringing rain for 
season’s prosperous crops. 


Briefs 


g “Soda fountain” altars, “gargoyles 
that don’t gargoyle” and angels that 
“look as though they were about to 
start a 100-yard dash” were roundly 
scored last fortnight by Maurice Lava- 
noux, a church architect. He blamed 
the “frightful” architecture of many 
modern churches on “shoddy thinking 
and some downright dishonesty.” 

g When “Father” Major J. Divine, 
Harlem revivalist who claims to be a 
Messiah (PATHFINDER, May 8), an- 
nounced to his flock last week that he 
might “evaporate” and not return for 
“a few centuries,” one former “angel” 
acted speedily. Mrs. Verinda Brown 
went to court and demanded that a 
receiver be appointed if Divine did 
vanish. She said she wanted to be 
sure that her property, still held by 
the “Messiah,” didn’t evaporate too. 

q The Protestant Episcopal Church 
pays 2,200 beneficiaries annual pen- 
sions totaling $1,300,000, according to 


—_ —- oo — 


the 1936 annual report of the church’s 
pension fund made public last week. 
Since it was started in 1917, the fund 
has paid more than $14,000,000 to re- 
tired clergymen or 
phans. 


widows and or- 
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Hugo Lafayette Black 


On the door was a sign which read: 
10-2 and 10-1 on Saturdays.” News- 
paper reporters and photographers 
rushed in and out the door. Inside, 
phones rang incessantly, and two be- 
wildered men-secretaries attempted to 
answer the phones and reply to re- 
porters’ questions at the same time. 
Finally, one of the secretaries turned 
to the other and exclaimed: “Here 
we've been trying to get him elected 
again to the Senate and we find out 
he’s been running for the Supreme 
Court all the time.” 

Such was the scene in Senator Hugo 
Lafayette Black’s Washington office 
after his surprise nomination to the 
Supreme Court (see page 4). However, 
the Senator’s secretaries were not the 
only persons astonished by President 
Roosevelt’s unexpected move. 

Startled senators recovered suffi- 
ciently from the first shock of the an- 
nouncement to break a time-honored 
custom and block immediate confirma- 
tion by sending the nomination to the 
Judiciary Committee for study. Not 
since 1888 had the Senate disregarded 
the theory that one of its own members 
is fit for any office without question. 
The break with Senatorial tradition 
was as noticeable as the indecision 
with which the country greeted the 
President’s choice. 

Was he a conservative? Conserva- 
tives have disliked Senator Black for 
his progressive ideas. He earned their 
enmity for his wages and hours bill, 
Ais championing of crop control legis- 
lation and his staunch support of the 
now dead Supreme Court bill. 

Was he a liberal? Many recognized 
liberals or progressives expressed dis- 
approval because they believed him a 
reactionary. This belief was based on 
rumors that the Alabama Senator was 
boosted into Congress in 1926 with the 
help of the infamous Ku Klux Klan. 
No proof had ever been brought for- 
ward and the measures Black fought 
for were time and again denounced by 
the Klan-type in American politics, but 
the rumors persisted. 

Was he a capable jurist? Those 
who decried his fitness for the job of 
associate justice of the Supreme Court 


‘have argued that Senator Black’s legal 


experience has been purely local and 
of a meager quality. His backers have 
pointed out, however, that Brandeis 
and other justices, though lacking ju- 
dicial experience prior to their ap- 
pointments, had learned judicial abil- 
ity on the High Bench and had turned 
in creditable performances, 

Black alone knew the answers to 
the personal questions. Time alone 
could prove the truth of his answers. 
Committee wrangles and a brief floor 
fight preceded confirmation but the 
Senate finally approved the President’s 
nomination. Black had reached the 
high point of his career through one of 








the few breaks he had ever received. 

Without his elevation to the Supreme 
Court, Black might have faded from 
political life. In next year’s Alabama 
primaries, he was scheduled for a 
rigorous test. Conservative political 
and business factions, angered by his 
stand on the Court controversy and by 
his wages-and-hours bill, had been 
preparing for some time to get his 
political scalp in 1938, 

Senator Black has never found the 
going easy. He had to struggle to the 
top. Born in Clay County, Alabama, 
in 1886, he was five years old when 
his father moved to the town of Ash- 
land to set up a general store. 

Hugo attended grammar school but 
never joined in other children’s games. 
Instead, he spent most of his time as 
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Black: “I Was A Better Lawyer As A Boy” 


a boy visiting every session of court. 
He liked to listen to the trial lawyers, 
and says today: “Whenever they were 
arguing a case, I would listen to them 
ask questions and argue; then I would 
figure out how I would have done it, 
and how I could have improved on 
what they did. I tell you, I was a 
better lawyer as a boy sitting there 
imagining myself a great lawyer than 
I ever was in fact.” 

Even as a boy of nine, Hugo Black 
was interested in politics. He watch- 
ed with interest the fortunes of Ash- 
land’s politicians. On election days 
he stayed at the polls until the last 
vote was counted. 

There was an older brother, Or- 
lando, who was a doctor, and it was 
the family’s wish that Hugo also be- 
come a doctor. He went to Birming- 
ham Medical College, where he did two 
year’s work in one. But the years of 
study before he could become “Dr. 
Black” looked dreary. He confessed 
to his brother that he preferred law 
to medicine. Orlando arranged for 





Path finder 


Hugo to go to the University of Ala- 
bama.law school. There, he did three 
years’ work in two and was graduated 
with honors at 20. 

With worldly goods amounting ft, 
$10, Hugo Black set out for Birming 
ham to practice law. He lived in 
boarding house in a room with fou: 
other men. Most of Birmingham’ 
legal talent was employed by th 
city’s large industries. Black built uw 
his prestige on the other side, chan 
pioning the underdog and represent 
ing union labor. 

A few years later he entered on h 
only two political ventures before he 
ran for the United States Senate. | 
1910, Black was elected city solicito: 
and won recognition by clearing th: 
small-fry, petty offenders out of Bi: 
mingham’s notoriously overcrowded 
jail and replacing them with profes 
sional gamblers. Five years late: 
Black was elected public prosecutor of 
Jefferson County. He left a record o! 
getting what he was after. 

In 1917, Black quit politics to ente: 
the war. He wanted to serve in th: 
infantry overseas. Instead he wa: 
made an artillery captain and sent to 
train soldiers in California and Okla 
homa, 

After the war, Black returned to h 
law practice in Birmingham. It wa 
then that he met Josephine Foste: 
They were married and now have 
three children, two boys and a gir! 
the oldest of whom, Hugo, Jr., is 15. 
Last week, asked to comment on her 
husband’s appointment, Mrs. Black 
smiled and said: “He’s done a good joh 
of deciding the children’s disputes.”’ 

In 1925, Oscar Underwood, Demo- 
cratic leader of the Senate, decided not 
to run for re-election. The virtual): 
unknown Hugo Black dared to aspir: 
to this vacancy. He stumped the 
countryside, talking with all he me! 
and promising to help solve their prob 
lems. To the surprise of everybocy 
but himself, he was elected. 

Starting quietly, Senator Black soo! 
made a name for himself as a progres 
sive. He took an active interest in 
the development of power at Muscl 
Shoals, with Senator Norris fought 
against Republican administrations op 
posed to further power developments 
and was one of those who helped put 
the TVA into effect. 

When Roosevelt was elected to of 
fice, Senator Black found that hi 
agreed with New Deal ideas. In turn 
New Dealers liked him. Almost im 
mediately he introduced his 30-hou: 
week bill. It was never passed but i! 
was thought to have given rise to the 
President’s NRA program. More re- 
cently it found its way, in altered forn 
into the Black-Connery Wages and 
Hours Bill, which fell short of pas- 
sage this session. 

Senator Black gained greatest notice 
as chairman, successively, of three Sen- 
ate committees investigating shipping 
subsidies, airmail contracts and powe! 
lobbying activities. However, he mad 
many enemies when he subpoenaed 
5,000,000 telegrams of business execu- 
tives and private individuals for his 
lobby investigation. Some doubt was 
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raised at the time concerning the con- 
stitutionality of his actions, but no 
legal move was taken to stop them. 

Senator Black lives quietly with his 
wife and children in the unpretentious 
home he has built in one of Washing- 
ton’s suburbs. He dislikes social life 
but enjoys driving with his family. 
Not fond of games, he spends most of 
his spare time collecting old books. 
All the book shops in Washington 
know him well. He enjoys subjects 
of a serious nature—history and eco- 
nomics. Vacations have consisted of 
trips to Alabama to perpetuate good 
feeling among his constituents. 

A leftwing liberal, Senator Black 
goes to the Court with an almost un- 
broRen record of supporting New Deal 
policies. He was an ardent advocate 
of the President’s plan to rejuvenate 
the Judiciary. 

The new justice’s basic belief is in 
what he calls a “regulated capitalism.” 
He wants to see a system whereby the 
sovernment can step in to crush mo- 
nopoly and enforce the general compe- 
tion expected of capitalism. He wants 
government ownership of power fa- 
cilities and government protection of 
the farmer and laborer against mort- 
vage owners and big industrialists. 

Black’s political philosophy does not 
spring from New Deal ideas; they 
nerely coincide with New Deal ob- 
iectives. His beliefs have sprung from 
his own reasoned intellectual process. 
In this sense, he cannot accurately be 
called a “yes” man. For these reasons 
those who disagree with his ideas can 
take comfort. If ability to think and 
willingness to study a problem lead to 
judicial wisdom, Senator Black will 
make a satisfactory showing. 


NAMES 


At Cannes, France, last week, JOHN 
ROOSEVELT, youngest son of the 
President, was reported to have en- 
tered too exuberantly into the annual 
“Battle of the Flowers.” He was said 
to have squirted champagne in the 
face of Mayor Pierre Nouveau and to 
have hit him over the head with a 
whole bouquet of flowers. 

Against the advice of their attorney, 
SAMUEL LEIBOWITZ, the four 
SCOTTSBORO BOYS recently set free 
in Alabama, planned to go on the stage 
to re-enact the story of their Alabama 
trials. 











* * - 


In a softball game, played at Pound- 
ridge, N. Y., for the benefit of the local 
volunteer fire department, the oppos- 
ing pitchers were GENE TUNNEY, 
former heavyweight boxing champion, 
ind LOWELL THOMAS, author and 
news commentator. The umpire was 
ANNA MAY WONG, Chinese screen 
actress. 
weeks before he would 
have become ineligible for a $12,000 
to $15,000 pension, former Mayor 
JAMES J. WALKER had his annuity 
assured when the New_York Transit 


Just two 





Commission returned him to the city’s 
pay roll by appointing him assistant 
counsel “to direct and supervise the 
co-ordination of the commission’s ac- 
tivities in connection with projected 
grade-crossing eliminations.” 
. . . 

Aboard the Queen Mary sailing for 
a motor trip in the British Isles, 
JAMES CLARK McREYNOLDS, Su- 
preme Court Justice, told reporters 
that women were much smarter than 
men, and that he had remained a 
bachelor because no woman had ever 
accepted him. 

ik os 

ERNEST HEMINGWAY claimed: “1 
just slapped him. That knocked him 
down, and he called-me a ‘big bully.’ ” 
But his opponent, MAX EASTMAN, dis- 
agreed and said he “threw Hemingway 
over a desk and down on his head in 
a corner. And I didn’t call him a ‘big 
bully.’ I called him a ‘lunatic.’” The 
affray between the two noted authors, 
which occured in the offices of their 
publishers, Charles Scribners & Sons, 
began when Hemingway took excep- 
tion to a sentence from Eastman’s 
latest book in which he wrote “Come 
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Hemingway Showed a Hairier Chest 


out from behind that false hair on your 
chest, Ernest.” After opening their 
shirts, the two authors agreed that 
Hemingway had the best thatch of 
wool, but from then on they disagreed. 


* * * 


For the second time FRANCIS OR- 
MOND FRENCH, father-in-law of 
JOHN JACOB ASTOR, 3d., has lost 
his fortune. When he went into vol- 
untary bankruptcy last week, he listed 
liabilities of $4,800 including a bill of 
$1.48 owed a Chinese laundry. Scoff- 
ing at the idea of receiving any aid 
from Astor, who is reputedly worth 
between $3,000,000 and $14,000,000, 
French planned to earn money by 
writing a book, “On the Cuff,”—the 
story of a man who overcame poverty 
and refused “to take the easy way out.” 

JOHN BARRYMORE, screen star, 
didn’t show up for work on Friday the 
13th, but nobody worried because John 
has a clause in his contract releasing 
him from work on Fridays, the 13th. 


| 
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Pencil Pointed Fountain Pen. Point perfect for any hand. 
Excellent for carbon, ruling, and rapid work. Pully 
guaranteed. 


ANHEIM POCKET SLIDE RULE 
Polished stainless steel back frame, flexible scale slide, 
glass hairline runner, ABCD scales. Length closed 6”, 
No celluloid, no wood, non-shrinking. Accuracy guar- 
anteed. In leather case with instruction booklet. 


ONLY $1.00 
Postage Paid 


Sevan Co. Dept. 44 


7 East 42 St. 
New York City 








THIS IS THE FRIEND 
YOU SEEK! 


The famous European as+ 
trologer, Professor SAHI- 
BOL LAKAJAT. Hie will 
state who are your friends, 
who your enemies, if suc- 
cess and happiness await 
you in marriage and spec- 
ulation; also information 
regarding travels, illness, 
happy and unhappy times, 
and a great deal more in- 
teresting details. 
Royal personalities have been astonished 
at the wonder of his great knowledge. 
Write him today, your proper name and 
address, the day, month and year of 
your birth, sex, if married or not, enclos- 
ing also a small lock of your hair for 
palping purposes. 
YOU WILL THEN RECEIVE A HORO- 
SCOPE ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
Postage to Holland is 5c. Kindly enclose 
20c in stamps (no coins) for postage and 
handling. His address is: 
PROFESSOR SAHIBOL LAKAJAT 
Dept. 649-C, Postbox 72, Den Haag, Holland, 


DON’T MISS IT| 


The drama of history in the making, 
PATHFINDER will bring to you 16. 
both word and picture a clear and f 
accurate understanding of all that f 
goes on in this puzzled world. Re- 
new your subscription today to this 
necessary magazine. A convenient 
order form is printed in this issue. 


PATHFINDER - WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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and Faded Hair 
6oc . and $1.00 at Druggists. 
4 Hiscox Chemic al Works. Patchogue, N.Y. 


eS FREE MONUMENT SAMPLES 


ZOMPSTONE 8S Genuine Marble or Granite. 
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Men Wanted 


We pay your railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to 
an expert automobile mechanic and help you get a good job. a 
cost to you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet write 


Nashville Auto College, Dept. 67, Nashville, Tenn. 


Write for low prices 
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Whaling Revival 


Back in the days when hundreds 
of sailing vessels plied the North At- 
lantic in search of the huge sperm 
whale, a much less spectacular but 
highly profitable whaling industry 
throve on the western shore of Cape 
Cod. Industrious New Englanders 
who had no taste for high seas and 
harpooning prospered on_ herding 
ashore blackfish—a species of whale— 
killing them and selling the raw oil. 

The blackfish business petered out 
rapidly after the development of min- 
eral oils. Ordinary whale oil was no 
longer in demand, and proceeds from 
the few gallons of high-quality oil in 
a blackfish’s head did not even pay 
for disposal of the carcass. But last 
week, for the first time in many years, 
Cape Codders were again employed in 
off-shore whaling. 

A sudden boom in demand for oil re- 





arrive to knife them to death. Then 
the “melon” containing the oil is cut 
out of each head—a ticklish job. About 
500 blackfish have been beached on the 
Cape in the last few weeks, and each 
head yields roughly four gallons of oil. 

Modern machinery, as well as rearm- 
ament, has done its part in reviving 
the Massachusetts whaling industry. 
Formerly, blackfish bodies had to be 
buried by men armed only with picks 
and shovels. Today a tractor is used 
to drag the carcasses back of the sand 
dunes, furrow out a deep trench and 
bury the dead whales. The resulting 
economy, combined with new high oil 
prices, may make whaling once again 
a lucrative New England business. 


Manna Order 


Practical-minded botanists for many 
years have argued about the true na- 
ture of the food which the Bible says 








fined from blackfish heads was respon- 
sible for the revival, Some observers 
attributed the boom to current muni- 
tions activity. Blackfish oil, which 
comes from a “melon” in the mam- 
mal’s head, is an ideal lubricant for 
fine machinery, such as_ artillery 
range-finders and precision § instru- 
ments. Formerly known as “watch- 
maker’s oil,” it is now finding a new 
market in military cireles, 

When refiners in New Bedford, 
Mass., began offering $3 to $4 a gallon 
for blackfish oil, Cape Cod fishermen 
of such hamlets as Eastham and South 
Wellfleet went to work. The ordinary 
method of blackfish whaling is to wait 
until a school is sighted off-shore, then 
row around the fish and chase them 
toward land. The gently shelving 
floor of the sea around the Cape pro- 
vides an ideal whale trap. The big fish 
—weighing from 700 to 3,000 pounds 
each—bog down in the sand and flop 
about helplessly until the fishermen 
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Blackfish on a Cape Cod Beach: Off-Shore Whaling Is Being Revived 


appeared in the wilderness to nourish 
the wandering children of Israel. The 
“small round thing, small as the hoar 
frost on the ground” which the Jews 
called “manna” because “they wist not 
what it was” has been identified as 
everything from tarfa gum to edible 
moss. Only one product today, how- 
ever, is commonly known as manna. 
It is the sweet, sticky sap of the flow- 
ering European ash tree. 

Last week the modern equivalent of 
the Biblical miracle-food became the 
subject of an order from the Italian 
government. Present-day manna 
comes almost entirely from Italy and 
Sicily. Recently, Fascist trade experts 
noticed that exports to the United 
States, chief customer for manna, had 
dropped in one year from 91,000 
pounds to 46,500 pounds. Demand in 
other countries had slumped similarly. 
Research showed that Italy’s manna 
monopoly was being threatened by 
competition from substitutes, the saps 


of trees other than the ash. Such sub- 
stitutes are known to the trade a 
“false manna.” To fight the competi 
tion, Italy ordered that only the sap o! 
the ash could be called “manna.” 

Modern manna comes in flakes, in 
lumps called “common manna” or in 
a sticky, tar-like mass known as “fat 
manna.” It is employed in medicin 
to soothe irritated membranes or aid 
expectoration of mucous, but its chi: 
use is as a laxative. 


Coffee Troubles 


America is not the only nation tro 
bled by the paradox of plenty. F 
almost a decade, Brazil has been struz- 
gling with overproduction of her chief 
crop—coffee. The problem became s 
acute in 1931 that the government en 
barked on a program of destruction i: 
an effort to bolster prices. Last week 
with prices still low, the country was 
turning in a new direction to use th 
surpluses of her coffee plantations. 

Between 1931 and June, 1937, 47,000 
000 132-pound bags were burned o: 
sunk at sea. The amount “plowed 
under” was valued at about $470,000 
000 and would have supplied th 
coffee-drinkers of the world for 18 
months. The planting of new coffe 
trees (Brazil has 69 per cent of the 
world’s supply) was forbidden. 

Disheartened. by this economi 
waste and worried because coffe 
crops continued to gain, Brazil turned 
to science with a plea for new use 
for the little brown bean that repre- 
sents most of the nation’s wealth. Last 
week it was announced that encou: 
aging progress had been made. Al 
cohol was extracted from the shell of 
the bean, caffeine oils and fatty acid 
valuable in soap manufacture wer 
developed, and tough cellulose paper 
stock had been successfully made from 
the bean pulp. Brazilians hoped that 
these by-products might be developed 
cheaply enough and in sufficient quan- 
tity to solve the problem of privation 
in the midst of abundance. 

——_——_- 


Briefs 


q For some weeks, Rhode Island’s 
Director of Agriculture, Burton K. 
Harris, has urged milk dealers to help 
dairy farmers solve the problem 
of the state’s daily 5,000-quart milk 
surplus by barring Vermont imports 
Last week he took matters into hi 
own hands and colored 5,000 quar! 
of Vermont milk with harmless, pink 
vegetable dye. When Rhode Island 
milk dealers saw the pink milk, the) 
also saw red and got an injunction 
against Harris temporarily restraining 
him from any more milk dyeing. 

@ Cape Cod _ cranberry-growers, 
who produce three-fourths of th 
world’s cranberry supply, are prepar 
ing for a bumper crop. Each year 
about 5,000 of them migrate from per- 
manent homes to shacks on the cran 
berry bogs. This season’s crop is esti 
mated at better than 500,000 barrels 
and will be worth about $5,000,000. 
The peak crop of 695,100 barrels was 
gathered in 1933. 
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‘CAPITAL CHAT 


JF PEOPLE didn’t turn around in 

the middle of the street to stare at 
her, Mrs. Treat Newman, one of Wash- 
ington’s 12 women taxi-drivers, would- 
n't mind. She rather enjoys the varied 
day of a cabbie, the feeling of never 
knowing whom you are going to pick 
up next or how big your tip is going 
to be. 

But women taxi-drivers are an od- 
dity in America, and Washington is 
full of tourists. When a tourist spies 
Mrs. Newman behind her steering 
wheel he is likely to stop dead in his 
tracks, and the place he happens to 
stop is often directly in front of Mrs. 
Newman’s oncoming wheels. In spite 
of that, Mrs. Newman has never had 
an accident. 

When her cab-driver husband was 
taken ill five years ago, Mrs. Newman 
had to work for both. Graduate of a 
nursing school, she observed that the 
depression had created a large surplus 
of unemployed trained nurses. One 
day she remarked to her husband that 
she was sure she could drive a cab 
nore profitably than some of the men 
he employed. Dared, she went straight 
down to the Hack Inspector and filled 
out an application. 

To qualify as a cabbie in Washing- 
ton, One must pass an examination on 
local hotels, streets, and buildings, 
then undergo a physical test. Mrs. 
Newman survived both winnowings. 
Now she is one of the Blue Light Cab 
Company’s most popular chauffeurs. 
Old ladies call up to ask particularly 
for her when they plan a day’s shop- 
ping. 

Thirtyish, brunette, and pretty, Mrs. 
Newman denies that she has many 
“fresh” fares. Some of them, she ad- 
mits, are awfully friendly, but she 
makes a point of never picking up 
drunks or driving after dark, and so 

oids dilemmas. Only one customer 

a man—has ever cheated her out of 
i fare, 

Two years ago she was offered a 
job running a sanitarium ward, but 
by that time the life of a trained nurse 
looked dull. Mr. Newman is well 
enough to drive a hack again, but Mrs. 
Newman thinks she couldn’t give up 
the life now, though she works in 
summer only when she feels like it. 

“If it hadn’t been for my missus, 
I'd have lost my cab,” says Mr. New- 
man. He says the taxi-driver’s chronic 
complaint is “nerves.” In clogged 
capital streets “there are so many 
things to watch: lights, jaywalkers, 
possible fares, and most of all, cops.” 

One of Washington’s women cabbies 
wears riding breeches at work. The 
rest, like Mrs. Newman, dress in neat, 
old clothes, tailored but not mannish. 
‘aking their turn at the curbs without 
preference, they compete in a nerve- 
wracking, hardboiled trade in a city 
that possesses more cars per capita 
than any other city in the world. 

Washington’s men cabbies, though 
they show the women no chivalry, 








harbor no grudge against. them. 
“They’re out there earnin’ their livin’ 
like the rest of us,” one commented 
last week. 

XCITED by reports that the Capitol 

fountain had been seen spouting 
pink lemonade at nine o’clock in the 
morning, we raced down to the Capi- 
tol Architect’s office last week to check 
up. “Pink, yes, but lemonade—pooh!” 
said the architect. “It is potassium 
permanganate.” So saying, he went 
on his vacation and left us to the As- 
sistant Architect, affable H. D. Rouzer. 

To understand why the fountain oc- 
casionally spouts pink, Mr. Rouzer ex- 
plained, you must first grasp the basic 
principle of the fountain. Every time 
a drop of water bounds from the cen- 
tral jet, plops into one of the central 
basins, and drools from a carved lion’s 
mouth into a basin with scalloped 
edges from which it plashes into the 
main pool, it is going through an old 
routine. Below the main pool are 
pumps which force up the drop to 
plop, drool and plash all over again. 

Although little boys are forbidden 
to wade and tourists to throw candy 
wrappers in the pool, the water gets 
foul after two or three weeks from 
sheer over-exposure. “It smells bad,” 
said Mr. Rouzer. 

This is where the potassium per- 
manganate comes in. Its affinity for 
water is so great that a few pounds 
dumped in the pump purify the whole 
system and color the water pink for 
about four hours. 

The fountain (which will be five 
years old Oct. 3) has an electric circuit 
that can play lights in three colors 
over its bubbles. The United States 
hires a boy to turn the water off every 
night at 11 and on again next day at 8. 

How many gallons of water are 
needed to keep the whole works drip- 
ping? we wanted to know. Agitated 
telephoning from the Architect’s office 
to the fountain experts followed this 
question. In the end Mr. Rouzer, with 
a defeated look, said he didn’t know. 
No one had ever brought the matter 
up before. He will find out, though, 
and keep the statistics on file for future 
emergencies. 





Notes About Town 


qG Near the statue of General Han- 
cock just off Pennsylvania Avenue is 
a small, ugly fountain. It was erected 
by an obscure Dr. Cogswell because 
Dr. Cogswell loved temperance and 
wanted to erect something to it. As 
long as anyone in the neighborhood 
can remember, the fountain has been 
resolutely dry. 

G Babe, 8,500-pound elephant who 
until she retired to the Washington 
zoo had plodded up more main streets 
than any elephant in the world with 
American circuses, died last week. 
For nine years she hadn’t sat down. 
One of the oldest elephants in cap- 
tivity (at least 80), she apparently 
knew that, once down, she would 
never get up again. Last week. Babe 
stubbed her toe and sagged to the 
floor. A few days later she was dead. 










TREAT 
CONSTIPATION 
NATURE'S WAY 


For constipation, you can’t beat good old fashioned, 
pleasant tasting Lane’s Tea. Made from selected herbs, 
Contains no harmful drugs. Easy to use. Simply brew the 
leaves like ordinary tea. Lane's Tea acte directly on the 
colon, aiding the muscular activity of the bowels and flush- 
ing out dangerous poisons. 
ze All we ask is that you try Lane’s Tea at our expense, 

Write a postcard for FREE 10-day treatment. 
LANE’S TEA, 15] North St., LeRoy, N.Y. 
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THE FAMILY LAXATIVE FOR 70 YEARS 


Free For Asthma 
During Summer 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of 
Asthma when it is hot and sultry; if heat, dust 
and general mugginess make you wheeze and 
choke as if each gasp for breath was the very 
last; if restful sleep is impossible because of the 
struggle to breathe; if you feel the disease is 
slowly wearing your life away, don’t fail to send 
at once to the Frontier Asthma Co. for a free 
trial of a remarkable method. No matter where 
you live or whether you have any faith in any 
remedy under the Sun, send for this free trial. 
If you have suffered for a life-time and tried 
everything you could learn of without relief; 
even if you are utterly discouraged, do not aban- 
don hope but send today for this free trial. It 
will cost you nothing. Address 
Frontier Asthma Co, 359-B Frontier Bidg. 
462 Niagara S8t., Buffalo, N. Y¥. 
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BIG MAGAZINES 


For Only $2.00 


Any 3 in additionto PATHFINDER 


—American Boy, 1 yr. —Parent’s Magazine, 
6 mos 


—A i Frui 2 
oo _ ll —Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
og ‘ _ ic Stories, 1 yr. 

ee s Gazette, > lyr. 

yrs. a ‘ - 
—Christian Herald, 6 mos. =e Hn hy ou 
—Flower Grower, 6 mos. —True Confessions, 1 yr. 
—McCall’s Magazine, 1 yt. —Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. 
—aee Arts Needlecraft, —Household Magazine, 

2 


yrs. yrs. 
Open Road (Boys) 2 yrs. —Woman’s World, 2 yrs. 
Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States. 


No change or substitution in the list of magasines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Check magazines wanted and send this advertisement 
with remittance to Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
Send PATHFINDER and magazines checked to 
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Boo-ers Society 


Theater patrons in Little Rock, Ark., 
have formed a “Society of Boo-ers.” 
Their hisses and hoots, led by a compe- 
tent boo leader, are not directed at the 
mustached villain slinking across the 
screen but at what they consider a 
more persistent evil—short subjects 
advertising commercial products. 

The organization of “The Society of 
Booing of Commercial Advertising in 
Motion Picture Theaters,” prompted 
Arthur Hornblow Jr., Paramount pro- 
ducer, to warn exhibitors last week to 
be wary of showing commercial shorts. 
Patrons of West Coast theaters, he 
pointed out, frequently have to sit 
through advertising films as long as 
an-hour before the regular features 
are shown. 

In an attempt to appease “boo-ers” 
of advertising shorts, commercial film 
companies which make them promised 
to minimize straight advertising in 
their films. In the future direct sales 
talks will be practically abolished, 
regular actors and actresses will be 
recruited, and scripts will be made as 
interesting as possible. 

ae 


Flickers 


@ What were the actual words 
spoken by Lincoln at Gettysburg? Any 
school child might think he knows the 
answer but, after months of investi- 
gation, Paramount research experts 
preparing for the film “Gettysburg,” 
last week had discovered eight “au- 
thentic” versions. Six were written 
by Lincoln himself, and two by news- 
paper men present when the speech 
was delivered. 

@ The strangest stardom ever offer- 
ed by Hollywood was given recently 
to 5-year-old Valerie Shepard. She 
was selected from more than 400 little 
girls to portray the heroine in the 
first short feature to combine real and 
animated cartoon characters, 

@ The dust is being blown off two 
film stories made as silents for Mary 
Pickford. In new versions of “Re- 
becca of Sunnybrook Farm” and “The 
Little Princess,” Shirley Temple will 
play the title roles, it was announced 
last week. 

SSS) 


You'll Be Seeing 


Souls at Sea (Paramount): Although 
supposedly based on a true chapter in 
maritime history, this tale of adven- 
ture on the high seas is an obvious bit 
of make-believe that won’t stand much 
cold-blooded analysis by movie-goers 
who prefer stark realism. The cooked- 
up action, however, moves at such a 
swift pace that there isn’t much time 
to ponder over its improbability. The 
story opens with the trial for murders 
{about a dozen) of Gary Cooper, who, 
as a Yankee sea-captain, is as imper- 
turbable as ever. It is apparent that 





Dee and Cooper: In Love Despite Slaughter 


the captain is a very much misunder- 
stood man, and after the opening 
court-room scene the camera is turned 
back to events aboard the S. S. William 
Brown, including wholesale slaughter 
by Cooper. George Raft is co-starred 
with Cooper and gives one of his finest 
performances as a Slave trader whose 
pallid sister, Frances Dee, is in love 
with Cooper, This picture will appeal 
particularly to those who like to see 
slaves being lashed, heroes hung from 
yardarms by their thumbs, and people 
crushed under the wreckage of a burn- 
ing ship. 
* * . 

Flight From Glory (RKO): Made on 
a limited budget in record-breaking 
time, this picture has no lavish sets 
and no stars, but it has an unusual 
locale, swift action and a cast of minor 
players who succeed in creating the 
atmosphere of fatalism which runs 
through the tense story. The scene for 
most of the action is the isolated flying 
field of a South American mining sup- 
ply company. Hired to fly supplies 
across the treacherous Andes in obso- 
lete planes and kept in almost penal 
servitude, are a group of aviators, who, 
for one reason or another, have lost 
their professional pilot licenses in the 
United States. Into the drab camp 
comes a young pilot, Van Heflin, and 
his bride, Whitney Bourne. Chester 
Morris, the chief pilot, falls in love 
with Miss Bourne, and finally wins her 
after her husband breaks down under 
the strain of constant danger and de- 
liberately crashes his plane. Here is 
a terse and straightforward produc- 
tion with plenty of snap in both its 
directing and acting. 

. * * 

Marry the Girl (Warner Bros.) : The 
overdose of comedy that is adminis- 
tered in this picture will tax even the 
heartiest sense of humor, Film-goers 
who have laughed at the individual 
performances of such comics as Mary 
Boland, Frank McHugh, Hugh Herbert, 
Mischa Auer, Allen Jenkins, Hugh 
O’Connell and Alan Mowbray, will 
find the combination of all seven a bit 
too much of a good thing. Into the 


story of Hugh Herbert’s and Mar; 
Boland’s efforts to keep their niec: 
Carol Hughes, from marrying Misch 
Auer, is injected practically ever 
comedy situation invented since com 
dies have been written. The resultin 
waste of talent seems a shame. 


ON THE AIR 


Federal Inquiry 


Seventeen years ago when the fi 
radio broadcasts were sent out for t! 
public, it was considered a natio: 
game for families to huddle over th: 
crystal sets and excitedly pass e 
phones about. 

Last week the Senate Intersta 
Commerce Committee decided th 
radio, which now has 24,500,000 fan 
lies in its regular audience, was | 
longer a “game” but a billion-dol! 
industry that was badly in need 
investigation. Thus, with the comm 
tee’s blessing, a resolution sponsor: 
by Senator Wallace White of Maii 
and calling for a thorough investig 
tion of the broadcasting situation 
it relates to government regulatio 
was sent to the Senate for approvy 
before adjournment. Pending befo 
the House was a similar resolution. 

The White resolution proposed th 
an inquiry be conducted by the Inte 
state Commerce Committee with ri 
erence to the following points: 

@ The geographical distribution 
broadcasting facilities, with speci 
attention paid to inadequate distrib 
tion of programs in rural sections. 

@ The extent to which licensees u 
their stations to build up other bus 
ness in which they are interested, an 
the extent to which these license: 
refuse their facilities to competito: 

@ The extent of newspaper owne 
ship and control of radio stations. 

G The effect of networks on ind 
pendent stations. 

@ Censorship by stations. 

Also subject to congressional inve 
tigation would be the Federal Co 
munications Commission, which h 
attempted to regulate broadcasting i 
the United States. The question whi: 
Senator White would like answered 
whether, in carrying out its busin: 
of licensing all stations, the Comm 
sion has been swayed by politi 
considerations. Amid mounting cri! 
cism of the Commission’s method 
President Roosevelt last week named 
two new members to “put the Com 
mission’s affairs in order.” 

— 


Airwaves Briefs 


@ President Roosevelt will be heat 
over the National Broadcasting Sy 
tem Sept. 17 from 10:30 to 11:00 p. m 
EDST, when he gives his Constitutio 
Day Address during ceremonies ne 
the Washington Monument. 

G The first cries of a new-bor 
baby were heard on the air wave 
last week when WWI of New Orlean 
extended its wires into the maternit: 
ward of the Hotel Dieu—a hospital. 
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REORGANIZATION 


(Continued from page 3) 


thies wrote the Federalist papers to 
persuade the people of New York State 
to ratify the Constitution, they cited 
as ingredients of good government, 
“unity,” “competent powers” and 
energy in the Executive.” They de- 
plored Executive plurality as tending 
to “conceal faults and destroy respon- 
ibility.” Every time Congress creates 
nother independent commission, the 
Brownlow report declared, it steals 
from the President a little of the 
Executive authority vested in him by 
the Constitution. 

Lacking the power to supervise 
hese floating ribs of the Executive 
organism, the President in other ways 
has absurd personal power. It is he 
lone, for example, who can fix the 
peed limit for autos in the Panama 
Canal Zone. Of course he wastes 
small thought on such problems, but 
the paradox remains that he is, by 
iw, personally responsible for duties 
o which he could not possibly per- 
sonally attend. 

Some Presidents, to be sure, like 
outine duties. Harding, full of po- 
tical sentiment, insisted on signing 
the actual appointment of every post- 
aster. But, says the committee, “it 

generally recognized that the best 
usiness executives are usually those 
vho set up a series of routine decisions 
vhich they can safely devolve upon 
subordinates ... subject to a period- 
c check-up.” 

VISION: One of the first ways to 
ake the President a big business man, 
is the committee sees it, is to let him 
sort out the 100 spidery threads of au- 
hority which lead, more or less tautly, 
from his desk to bureaus or boards.for 
vhich he is directly answerable. If 
he could snip off some of the threads, 
raid others together, and weave the 
vhole into a coherent web, he would 
ave a pattern that might look strange 
n a rug but would do nicely for the 
Executive. It would look like this: 

From the President and his six self- 
less assistants, 12 strong cords would 
poke out to the Cabinet Secretaries. 
These would include* the 10 Secre- 
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have been making dental plates that fit 
by mail for many years. Thousands of 
satisfied customers all over the country 
rove this. My methods insure satisfaction, 
nd YOU CAN AFFORD MY AMAZINGLY 
LOW PRICES. 


SEND NO MONEY—“tmac® 


My dental plates 2 ooo and durable. They 
are made with natural-looking pearly white porcelain 
teeth. They are guaranteed unbreakable. Fit well. 
Improve your appearance. Make you look younger. 
Enable you to chew your food and improve your 
health. Impression material and directions free. 
Don’t delay. Write TODAY for my prices and 


complete information, 
440 West Huron Street 


Dr. $. B. HEININGER, D.D.S. SS."sor, rice Sos 








taries of today (with Interior re- 
christened Conservation) plus two 
new Secretaries of Social Welfare and 
Public Works. Social Welfare would 
administer health, education, consum- 
er protection, probation, parole, and 
related activities. Public Works would 
perpetuate the PWA. 

Under reorganization, the Cabinet 
would no longer be preoccupied by 
problems of office morale, because 
Civil Service reform would clean up 
all that, and Cabinet members would 
no longer be resentful over what they 
regard as the predatory poachings of 
their colleagues, because, the President 
would define each department’s pre- 
serves. Thus, the Cabinet would be 
better able to cooperate with its chief 
in long-vision policy-making, the man- 
date of the American people would be 
carried out, and democracy would be 
saved because it would have been 
made efficient. 

Utopian as this neat diagram seemed 
on the surface, the Brownlow plan 
was more than “a nice blueprint, an 
attractive-looking chart.” It recog- 
nized that “government is a human in- 
stitution” and that 850,000 Federal 
employees could not be scooped up 
and sorted out like so many paper 
clips. 

Stressing that they ballyhooed no 
“streamlined, chromium-plated gov- 
ernment,” the committee suggested 
practical ways to make the Executive 
branch more efficient. Some of the 
large, independent commissions might 
be brought under a Cabinet depart- 
ment so that the Secretary could keep 
an eye on what they were doing and 
make sure that his own bureaus did 
not duplicate the work. Other agen- 
cies might turn over their “housekeep- 
ing functions, such as budgeting, sup- 
plies, personnel” to a department. The 
smallest, least important agencies 
might be absorbed into the department 
as bureaus. 

With the Brownlow report went 
291 pages of exhaustive efficiency 
studies. Although the committee felt 
sure its plan would save money, it did 
not suggest it as an economy measure. 
It was, and still is, a proposal to make 
government more efficient rather than 
less costly. 

OPPOSITION: Any bill based broad- 
ly on the Brownlow report is bound 
to run into four types of hostility: 


thrifty, greedy, automatic, and intel- 
lectual. 
Thrifty: Senator Harry F. Byrd, 


chairman of a Senate committee on 
reorganizing the Executive, leads the 
economy bloc. As governor of Vir- 
ginia, Senator Byrd cut ihe state 
budget 5 per cent through reorganiza- 
tion. He sees no reason why a pro- 
gram of Federal efficiency should not 
do the same. The New Deal is pri- 
marily responsible for the plethora of 
bureaus, he says, and should therefore 
discard rather than merely reshuflle 
its bureaucrats. 

Greedy: This is perhaps too harsh a 
word for the undercover opposition, 
but it serves. This class of critic in- 


(Continued on page 24) 


ASTHMA 


Use Breatheasy for the relief of 
asthma and hay fever 


Distributors Wanted 


PASCAL COMPANY, INC. 
Seattle, Washington 












ecards, inks, black magic books, lode- 
stones, charms, etc. Catalog FREE. 
D. SMYTHE CO., Box 8, Newark, Mo. 





OLD LEG TROUBLE 


Easy to use Viscose Home Method. Heals 
many old leg sores caused by leg congestion, 
varicose veins, swollen legs and injuries or 
no cost for trial if it fails to show results 
in 10 days. Describe the cause of your 
trouble and get a FREE BOOK 

DR. P. F. CLASON VISCOSE ara 
140 N. “Dearborn St. oo Chicago. 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach, 
You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 
soned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk, 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mefe bowel 
movement doesn’t get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter's Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter's Little 
Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse anything 
else. 25c at all drug stores. © 1936, CM.Ce 
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Anyone suffering from Fistula, Piles or ee 
Rectal trouble is urged to write for our FREE B: 
scribing the McCleary Treatment for these insidious seamed 
thousands of cases. Let us send you our reference list of 
former patients living in every State in the Union, 
The McCleary Clinic, 5882 Elms Bivd., Excelsior Springs, Me. 
Special Club 331 ONLY 
McCall's Magazine ..... 
Pictorial Review. . , 00 
Country Home... 
Good Stories. 
Pathfinder. > You save — te 00 
club permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Each magazine 1 year—112 big issues. Send your 
order to PATHFINDER, Weekingtes ©. G -c. 
and mail it with name and address to W. 
S. Rice, Inc., 58N Main St., Adams, N. Y. 
obligation a genuine sample bottle of 
Lymphol and full particulars of the amaz- 
ing Support with which Lymphol is used 
bringing a new ease, comfort and freedom 
to thousands who have suffered for years. 
No matter how bad the rupture, if reduci- 
to hold; no matter how many kinds of trusses 
you have worn, let nothing prevent you from 
writing today. Whether you are tall and 
this marvelous support will so tend to con- 
trol the ruptured parts that you should be 
as free to work at any occupation as though 
You can test this combined Method for re- 
ducible Rupture for 15 days. If not satisfac- 
tory, return it. W. 8. Rice, Inc., 58N Main 


troubles. The McCleary Treatment has been successful in 

Thi . & 
is Week’s Bargain 

Household Magazine. 

No change or pssscitiatiien in the magazines in this 

If Ruptured 

You will receive absolutely free and no 

for control of reducible Rupture that is 

ble, how long you have had it, or how hard 

thin, short and stout or have a large Rupture, 

you had never been ruptured. 

St., Adams, N. Y. Write today. 
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PASTIME, LUCIDS 


Tumbler Turning 

In last week’s tumbler puzzler it 
will be recalled that the row of three 
glasses was to be arranged with the 
end tumblers mouth down and the 
center tumbler mouth up, as well as 
designated (from left to right) one, 
two andthree. From this position you 
can turn them all mouth up in exactly 
three moves (turning two glasses at a 
time) if you turn Nos. 1 and 2, then 
Nos. 1 and 3, and finally Nos. 1 and 2 
again. 


Suspended Knife 


When after-dinner tricks and stunts 
are in order, here is one that will sur- 
prise those who see it. The per- 














former raises his left hand, open and 
back toward the spectators. Then, 
after a short spiel about animal mag- 





The Trick and the Secret (inset) 


netism, and the wonders of attraction, 
he boasts he can place a table knife 
across the palm of his raised, open 
hand where it will remain suspended. 

Momentarily lowering his left hand 
to his lap, the performer hurriedly 
selects a knife and secretly places it 
across the palm of his hand. Then 
grasping his left wrist, far enough 
from the hand that the fingers of the 
right hand could not possibly support 
the suspended knife, he raises the 
left hand with its back toward the 
audience. There is the knife, appar- 


FREE SAMPLES OF REMARK. 
FREE ROLE TREATMENT” FOR 


Stomach Ulcers 


(Due to Gastric Hyper-Acidity) 


H. H. Bromley, of Rut- 
land, Vt., writes: ‘“‘I suf- 
fered for 10 years with 
acid-stomach trouble. Doc- 
tors all told me I had ul- 
cers and would have to 
diet the rest of my life. 
Before taking your treat- 
ment I weighed 143 pounds 
and could eat nothing but 
soft foods and milk. Now, 
after taking Von's Tab- 
lets, I weigh 171 pounds, 
can eat almost anything 
and feel perfectly well.” If you suffer from indi- 
gestion, gastritis, heartburn, bloating or any other 
stomach trouble induced by gastric hyperacidity, you, 
too, should receive quick relief. Send at once for 
Samples of this wonderful treatment. A 

free Booklet is included. Write 
Dept. 164-E 








PHILADELPHIA VON CO., 
Fox Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ently without support, across the palin 
of his open hand. 

But the secret: it is a second knife 
the performer previously conceals in 
his right coat sleeve. While placing 
the knife to be suspended across his 
left palm he manages to get the con- 
cealed knife in the position shown in 
the inset (indicated by the arrow). By 
grasping tightly his wrist and the 
handle of the concealed knife, he is 
able to keep the selected knife “sus- 
pended.” 





Brain Teaser 


A log is 24 feet long, 24 inches-in 
diameter at one end and 22% inches 
in diameter at the other. If it is rolled 
on a perfectly level surface, how many 
revolutions will it make before re- 
turning to its original position? An- 
swer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The boy’s 
swim time exceeded the two-hour limit 
set by his mother by 46 2/13 minutes. 

Oo 


Smiles 


Ogdonelle—Have you ever met the 
only man you could ever be happy 
with? 

Sally—Oh, yes, lots of them. 








Doctor—Relax, young man; sit down 
and relax. You’ve been standing there 
polite and pretty long enough. 

Dimwitt—It isn’t politeness, Doc. 
It’s boils. 


Boogy—Boy, she certainly gave you 
a dirty look. 

Woogy—What’s that? Who did? 

Boogy—Why Mother Nature, of 
course. 

Mary—Can you keep a secret, Ro- 
berta? 

Roberta—Sure, I can, but it’s just my 
luck to tell things to girls who can’t. 

Frances—Don’t you think I am a 
good cook, darling? 

Jimmy—I think you are perfect. 

Frances—Which of my dishes do 
you like best? 

Jimmy—Why 
ghetti, of course. 


Coo—-Do girls really like conceited 
men better than the other kind? 
Miss Boo—What other kind? 











e spa- 





English Tomsmny—Oh, I say, O'Reilly, 
old bean, you’ve been to Spain. Just what 
is the right way to pronounce this word 
**Fascist’’? 

O’Reilly—Oh, it’s quite easy, my lad. 
Just say it as if you were slightly tight. 
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READERS WRITE 


(Continued from page 2) 








1) “All war is contrary to the Christia 
principles of brotherly love” because w: 
breeds hatred and attempts to overcom 
evil with evil. “Be not overcome of ev 
but overcome evil with good.” (Roman 
12:21). 

2) “War is justified when designed t 
punish infractions of international law « 
to support Christianity.” This is an op: 
confession that we do not believe in t! 
doctrine of Christ and is open rebelli 
against His commandments. “But I sa\ 
unto you, That ye resist not evil: bu 
whosoever shall smite thee on thy rig! 
cheek, turn to him the other also.” (Mat 
thew, 5:39). “Behold, I send you forth a 
sheep in the midst of the wolves: be 5 
therefore wise as serpents, and harmle: 
as doves.” (Matthew, 10:16). 

3) “All Christians are duty bound t 
bear arms in defense of their countries.’ 
Such a doctrine divides Christ, since 
divides Christians into different natio: 
and justifies their fighting one again 
the other ... All wars of the people a: 
wars of “defense of their country and it 
rights.” “Every kingdom divided again 
itself is brought to desolation; and ever 
city or house divided against itself sha 
not stand.” (Matthew, 12:25). 

Oliver E. Hadley 
Reeds Ferry, N. H. 


Complaint on a Memorial 

I have just learned that the Will Roge: 
Memorial for which the people of thi 
country gave their money is “a lovel: 
home at Saranac Lake, N. Y., for ill pe: 
sons of the theater and also has faciliti: 
for caring for persons of the stage wh 
have passed the period in life when ther 
is an opening for them. . .” 

It seems to me that this money wa 
spent quietly . for a certain class o 
group and not for the benefit of the pub 
lic at large ... It seems to me that thx 
theater group has taken undue advantag 
of the generosity of a good hearted public 

Mrs. Helen Knight 
Stockton, Cal. 


{Money collected in the nation’s theaters for t! 
Will Rogers memorial was for the announced = 
Pose of aiding the home for indigent actors ar 
actecesses at Saranac Lake, N. Y.—Ed.] 


Air Hostesses 

In the July 31 edition of PATHFINDER 
the article, “Air Hostesses,” appearing on 
page 13, does not list Braniff Airways in 
the footnote as one of the airlines now 
using air hostesses. For your informa 
tion, Braniff Airways has been using ai: 
hostesses on its “Great Lakes to the Gulf’ 
route since mid-June of this year. It i 
the only airline in the United Stat: 
boasting of bi-lingual hostesses. As 
convenience to Latin-American passengers 
from Mexico, Central and South America 
Braniff Airways requires that all of thei 
hostesses be able to speak Spanish flu 
ently before admission to the line’s ai 
hostess training school at Dallas. 

Alfred Anderson 

Braniff Building 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Extra-Sensory Perception 

I am submitting the following state 
ments in contradiction to J. Edward Blis 
on the subject of the birth of the experi 
mental development of extra-sensory per 
ception ... The statement: “In 1932, Dr 
Rhine came to inspect our work” leads 
the reader to assume that at the time this 
new curiosity of a new experimental field 
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AGENTS WANTED 


HRISTMAS CARD ASSORTMENTS Selling Like 
“Wildfire.”’ Just Show our sensational 21 folder 
Royal” assortment. Sells itself. Costs 50c-sells for 
00. Five other amazing assortments. Write today. 
Samples on approval. Silver Swan Studios, 320 Fifth 
Avenue., Dept. 28, New York. 
BARBERING—BEAUTY CULTURE 
BEAUTY CULTURE OR BARBERING. Earn while 
learning. Boys, Men, Girls, Women. Big Pay. Free 
Booklet PA., Moler, 112 W. 42 St., New York City. 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


SED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND D BOOKS 
Sold, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
ourses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


) TENNESSEE FARMS $1,000 to $20,000. Write for 
catalogue. Nashville Trust Company, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


: FEMALE HELP WANTED 


DDRESS POSTCARDS SENT YOU PREPAID. Earn- 
ngs paid weekly. Details Free. Write Dorothea 
metics, (P) Hynes, California. 


ARN GOOD PAY. WONDERFUL L OPPORTUNITY. 
Experience unnecessary. Address our Envelopes 
me. Everything Furnished. Write Nationwide Dis- 
butors, 401 Broadway, New York, Dept. 9S. 


TO $12 WEEKLY— Address and mail free “samples 
for national Advertiser. Free details. Harbor Mer- 
andise Co., 100-B Park, Hartford, Conn. 
DDRESS POSTCARDS FOR US, everything supplied. 
be: pay weekly. Particulars Free. Write May’s Cos- 
, University Station (A), Tucson, Arizona, _ 
E . 3; CASH_IN ADVANCE for addressing cards 
it home. Details free. Vita-Yeast, 561-BH Main, 
rtford, Conn. 














FROG RAISING 


eee £0 
AISE FROGS! We Buy! Small pond starts you. 
Pree Book. American Frog Canning (145-R) New- 
leans, Louisiana 

INSTRUCTION 


UNCLE SAM” JOBS. Start $105-$175 month. “Men- 
women. Prepare immediately for next announced 
aminations. List positions, Free. Write today. 
anklin Institute, Dept. H13, Rochester, N. Y. 


INVENTIONS WANTED _ 


NVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. “Patented or Un- 
~ patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
zht, St. Louis, Mo. 


MEDICAL 


RES AND LUMPS MY “SPECIALTY. Pree, 140 
page book. Dr. Boyd Williams, Hudson, Wisconsin. 


OLD MONEY WANTED 


UST ISSUED. Send 20c for newest 1937 complete 36 
page coin buying book, containing 80 illustrations, 
ting» guaranteed prices we pay for coins. United 
oin Company, Box 3518-T, Cleveland, Ohio. 


enc OPPORTUNITIES 


WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY—Do yourself and 
friends great service, aid humanity, make money 
obly. 25c coin for instructions now. Sanderson 
roducts Co., Box 103, Cortland, Ohio. 


___ PATENT ATTORNEYS 


NVENTORS—Write for New Free Book, “1 “Patent 
Guide for the Inventor’’ end “‘Record of Invention”’ 

rm. No charge for preliminary information. Clar- 
nee A. O’Brien & Hyman Berman, Registered Patent 


Attorneys, 698-K Adams Building Washington, D.C. 
PHOTO FINISHING 


PLIT-SECOND SERVICE!—Pictures returned the 
same day received. Two beautiful professional en- 
irgements and 8 guaranteed neverfade perfectone 
riats 25¢c coin. Sixteen pictures from roll 25c. Amer- 
an Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wis. 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE! NO DELAY! Roll developed, 

printed, and two professional enlargements, one 
ned enlargement, or six reprints, for 25c coin. 
Reprints 3c each. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Min- 
eapolis, Minn. 


PINER FINISHING. Rolls < developed and printed, 
with One Colored enlargement, or two professional 
ulargements. All for 25c (coin). Genuine, National- 

known, Moentone Superior quality. Moen Photo 
ervice, LaCrosse, Wis. 


tOLLS DEVELOPED—Two beautiful double weight 
professional enlargements and 8 guaranteed never 
ide, perfect tone prints, 25c coin. Rays Photo Serv- 
e, LaCrosse, Wis. 


PROMPT SERVICE—Quality work. Two beautiful 
double weight Gloss Enlargements, eight guaranteed 
everfade prints each roll, 25¢. Excel Photo Service, 
subuque, Iowa. 


QUICKER SERVICE, 5 sparkling < double-clear never- 
fade prints. Rell-developed, two prints each nega- 
ve 25c. Enlargement coupon. Willard’s, Box 3535T, 
leveland Heights, Ohio. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—One Print and One Enlarge- 
ment of each exposure 25c. Trial. Reprints 20 for 
Se. Skrudland, 6968-57 George, Chicago. 


YTRODUCTORY OFFER, l5c. Films developed by 
Noreen Padeproof process. Quick fervice. Reprints, 
Superfoto Films, Dept. 153, Kansas City, Mo 


ROLLS RUSHED! Developed and printed with two 
supertone enlargements 25¢. Four 4x6 enlargements 
Se. Newtone, Maywood, Illinois. 


OLL DEVELOPED. Fight ~ Guaranteed Prints, three 
Professional Doubleweight Enlargements 25c. Quick 
ervice. Peerless Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wis 


20 REPRINTS 25c. 100 reprints $1.00. Roll “Goveieaal 
with 16 prints 25c. Nordskog, 15, Maywood, Iii. 









































ROLL DEVELOPED. 16 guaranteed prints 25c. Smart 
Photo, Winona, Minnesota. 








was given birth im Dr. Rhine’s mind . 
Let me quote the Buffalo Courier-Express 
on the subject of back theory: “In 1930, 
after three years of experiments, Dr. 
Rhine published a book, Extra-Sensory 
Perception, which revealed startling re- 
sults obtained at Duke University.” Either 
PATHFINDER is wrong, the Courier-Ex- 
press, or J. Edward Bliss. Who is wrong? 

L. Wright Hilburger 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

. . . 

About 10 years ago, the French 
government, in dealing with blinded war 
veterans noted the sense perception indi- 
cated in the letter of J. Edward Bliss 
printed in your edition of August 7. In 
fact, at that time, experiments had shown 
that these war-blinded veterans were able 
to distinguish objects behind them. The 
more skin was exposed, the more the per- 
ception... 

Mark S. Willing 
Mount Holly, Va. 
The study of telepathy and clairvoyance 
dates back many years earlier than the 
dates set by J. Edward Bliss in the August 
7 issue of PATHFINDER .. . Long before 
I was born in 1879, my father was a mem- 
ber of a business man’s club in Philadel- 
phia which, as a hobby, made extensive 
investigations .. 
Walter A. Mathews 
Elmira, N. Y. 


{PATHFINDER must correct J. Edward Bliss, who 
gave it as his opinion that ‘‘the idea with which Dr. 
Rhine has worked so successfully was born and de- 
veloped in Toledo, Ohio, in 1927;"" and the Buffalo 
Courier-Express, which gives the date of publication of 
Extra-Sensory Perception as 1930. Dr. Rhine conducted 
his early parapyschological experiments as a student 
at Chicago University, and had already made progress 
when he became attached to Duke University in 1926. 
His pamphiet was published in 1934, by the Boston 
Society for Psychical Research.-—Ed.] 


On Burial Costs 

I was much interested in the article in 
your July 31 issue entitled “Burial Bar- 
gains.” There can be no question that a 
great reduction in burial expenses should 
be brought about in some way... It 
would seem that the Pella, Iowa, co- 
operative plan would be a solution.. 

B. Jett 
Petersburg, Va. 

. . « | was much pleased to note that the 
theft cost of burial had set people to 
thinking and that the inhabitants of Pella 
had taken the matter in hand and reduced 
the costs better than 50 per cent. . 

Will F. W alkoven 
Consumers, Utah 

. . . Most funeral directors will provide 
a funeral of the same quality as most 
cooperatives and at a lower price. Digging 
into the Pella, lowa, cooperative’s statis- 
tics, one finds room for doubt as to its 
efficient operation. It has, it says, 869 
families. Allowing six to the family, that 
would make 5,314 persons. With a United 
States death rate of 115 per 1,000, that 
would average about 61 deaths a year— 
hardiy enough to warrant employment of 
a licensed embalmer and purchase of “an 
elaborate funeral home.” Where are the 
burial bargains? 

Carl Haessler 
Institute for Mortuary Research, 
Chicago, Ill. 





piers “SALESMEN WANTED 


MAN WANTED to supply Rawleigh’ s “Household Proc Prod- 

ucts to consumers. We train and help you. Good 
profits for hustlers. No experience necessary. Pleas- 
ant, profitable, dignified work. Write today. Raw- 
leigh _Co., Dept. H-53-PAT, Freeport, Ill. 


BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address: 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


WANTED O ORIGINAL ‘POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 
Publishers Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 


SONG POEMS WANTED—any subject. 








Send best 
poem today for offer. Richard Bros., 14 Woods 
Bidg., Vhicago. 








WANTED—MEN 


TO CAST CHRISTMAS GOODS, 5 AND 10c NOY. 
ELTIES, TOY AUTOS, ASHTRAYS, ETC. Can be done 
in any spare room, basement or garage and no experi- 
ence necessary. A rare opportunity to devote epare or 
full time to profitable work. Write Dept. 10. 


METAL CAST PRODUCTS CO. 
1696 Boston Road New York City 


CARDS 















| nee Inks, Shiners, Daubs and Accessories. 


Catalog FREE. 
HILL BROS., Box P, SALIDA, coLo. 


HAY FEVER 


PHAGE is a new scientific discovery, with. —_ 
back guarantee if it does not relieve hay fever, 
len asthma, summer colds and similar allnente 
caused by pollen. Pin $1.00 to this Ad and we will send 
you a special introductory size bottle of PHAGE. 
PHAGE LABORATORIES, Inc., Dept. D-42 
535 Fifth Avenue New York City 


ARTHRITIS! 


NEURITIS — RHEUMATISM 


Read the book that is helping thousands! A 
postcard brings you a FREE copy latest edition 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism” sealed 
and postpaid. Address the author today—H. P. 
Clearwater, Ph.D., 209-R St., Hallowell, Maine. 


SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when caused by 
unnatural collection of water in abdomen, feet 
and legs, and when pressure above ankles leaves 
a dent. Trial package FREE. 


COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, IPANY, Dept. 585, , ATLANTA, GA. 


MEN 40 GAIN YOUTH 


Vigor—or No Pay 


Now science has combined the ac- 
tive strength of animal glands in 
Vitagland. This treatment rejuve- 
nates the prostate so that you have 
the strength and desires of youth. 


PREE TRIAL—Try medical sci- 
ence’s newest contribution. Send 
$1.00 (balance $1.00 collect C. O. D.) 
on absolute guarantee that you 

ain virile manhood or money 
refunded. 


Physicians Supply Labs., Bex 126, 247 Parkave.,.New York City 


TINEA INEA LEG EG SORES 


y len meer without erin ‘ties SRS “Dingman Yerrs: 
fer any ‘er Ww < ‘s Ferry 
Pa. writes: ad tj ULGO done so much for me after 11 yeas yore ears of suf- 
fering | cannot praise = too much.'’ SEND NO MONEY—just name 
and address. Useali. If satisfied, send 50c; If pet, your 

cele! charge and = owe nothing, Write to ULGO ° 
1268 Wirthman Deot. 423 Kenses City, Me. 


Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland acute or Get. eoumeton. kidney 





























and bladder sufferers send for PREE trial package, 
ama a 1 ad doctors. 
PRO PROSTEX COMPANY. Dest. 2 Miami. Oklahoma. Miami. Oklahoma. 


for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-B53 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


== BE ff) DON’T BE CUT 
4 Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 








ORADENTAL LABORATORIES, INC., Dept. 10 » 
P. 0. Box 1202, GARY, INDIANA 
Please send me-complete information. 






















































































REORGANIZATION 


(Continued from page 21) 


cludes the government’s 850,000 job- 
holders, 350,000 of whom are political 
appointees. Any change in the status 
quo threatens their jobs. Therefore 
they bring pressure to bear on their 
friends in Congress. To most Con- 
gressmen, thoroughgoing Civil Serv- 
ice would mean the loss of such pa- 
tronage as postmastership appoint- 
ments upon which they depend for 
votes. Although only one legislator 
has had the courage to name aloud the 
fear that haunts them all,} many legis- 
lators cloak their private concern be- 
hind solicitude for quasi-judicial units 
like the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, which the President wants to 
bring into line with his policies; or 
behind arguments against abolishing 
the post of Comptroller General. 

Only one man, John R. McCarl, has 
ever been Comptroller General. He 
was appointed by Harding when the 
post was created in 1921. When the 
Democratic tide swept in, Republican 
McCarl stayed on to fill out his 15-year 
term. Because he gruffly refused to 
okay certain NRA and AAA appropria- 
tions on the ground that they were 
illegal, he earned the enmity of the 
New Deal and the nickname of “watch- 
dog of the Treasury.” Since his term 
expired last year he has not been re- 
placed. 

If the Brownlow recommendation 
becomes law, Comptroller McCarl’s 
successor will have no power to keep 
the President from spending the 
money voted to his use by Congress. 
He will simply audit the President’s 
accounts after the money is spent. Ad- 
mirers of Comptroller McCarl who 
think the day may come again when a 
rubberstamp Congress will vote bil- 
lions of dollars to a President’s ac- 
count, object to pulling the watch- 
dog’s teeth. 

Automatic: This category of critics 
includes the Republican party and all 
those who “would distrust anything 

? Senator John Hollis Bankhead of Alabama, who 


said he would be glad to lose his patronage because it 
made him more political enmities than friendships. 


Pictures Inc. 


Senator Byrd Has Demanded Econamy 





Roosevelt proposed even if he came 
down from Sinai with the 10 com- 
mandments .. .” 

Intellectual: Walter Lippmann, 
newspaper columnist, is typical of 
the most thoughtful opposition. While 
approving Civil Service reform and 
reorganization for efficiency, Lipp- 
mann warns that the power the 
Brownlow report asks for the Presi- 
dent—power to rearrange his bureaus 
as he sees fit—“in view of all the other 
powers which Mr. Roosevelt seeks, 
have a cumulative significance which 
cannot be ignored.” 

Brownlow and his colleagues _ be- 
lieve that to “make democracy work 
today” is the nation’s prime need. 
They hold that the American people 
elected Roosevelt, not because of his 
beautiful eyes, but because they liked 
his brand of salvation. 

Lippman and his school maintain 
that brakes to keep democracy from 
going too far are more important than 
so-called efficiency in government. 
They recall that Hitler rode to power 
on a “mandate of the people” and then 
declared the mandate permanent. 
They do not believe Roosevelt wants 
to be a Hitler, but they point out that 
his personal power will have heirs, 
and that some future President may be 
less “benevolent.” 

PREDECESSORS: Every plan for 
Executive reorganization in the past 
has died from opposition and neglect. 
A Democratic House starved Taft’s 
plan. Senate amendments enfeebled 
Wilson’s plan. In Cabinet bickerings, 
Harding’s plan sputtered away. 

When Hoover became President, he 
pledged Executive reorganization as a 
major objective of his term. Unlike 
Roosevelt, who deftly avoids letting 
the bureaus know which of them are 
doomed by asking for blanket authori- 
ty to regroup them all. Hoover drew 
up a careful list of transfers involving 
58 agencies and submitted it to Con- 
gress on Dec. 9, 1932. 

Of course, the 58 agencies went to 
work on their friends in Congress 
and the Democratic majority in the 
House defeated the plan. Even with- 
out the agency opposition, however, 
Hoover would probably have been 
thwarted. He was by that time a po- 
litical has-been. Roosevelt had al- 
ready been elected and awaited only 
inauguration. 

Shortly after the demise of the 
Hoover plan, Speaker Garner suggest- 
eed to the House that the incoming 
President be given “dictatorial” power 
to reorganize Federal agencies. A bill 
granting this almost absolute power 
was tacked on an appropriation bill 
by Senator James Byrnes, passed the 
Senate, and was accepted by the House 
with minor changes. 

On March 3, 1933, Hoover signed it. 
Next day Roosevelt was inaugurated 
in the midst of a bank crisis. Busy 
with the emergency, he neglected his 
reorganizing powers until they ex- 
pired in 1935. “Now that we are out 
of the trough of the depression,” he 
told Congress when he submitted the 
Brownlow report last January 12, “it 
is time to set our house in order.” 















Pictures Inc 


McCarl Won New Deal Enmity 


PRESENT STATUS: Senator Jame: 
Byrnes, chairman of the Joint Com 
mittee on Reorganization, has sponso! 
ed a measure that: (a) gives the Presi 
dent power to shake up administrative 
agencies but leaves the quasi-judicia! 
commissions independentf; (b) sets up 
a Department of Welfare; (c) author- 
izes the extension of Civil Service; 
and (d) makes the Comptroller Gen 
eral’s Accounting Office and Auditing 
Office independent of the Executive 
but coordinated with the Treasury De 
partment’s Budget Bureau, 

The House has already passed the 
first two of these clauses and has voted 
to give the President his six selfless 
assistants. A few more items in the 
program are embodied in bills still un- 
reported by the House committee. 
The Senate has decided not to act on 
Byrnes’ bill before the next session 
of Congress. Although determined 
administration pressure may get re- 
organization legislation on the pre- 
ferred list for early treatment next 
fall, it will have to combat passive 
resistance in the House, which has 
breathed no word of Civil Service 
while debating the Brownlow report. 
In other words, Congress is taking the 
reorganization plan apart in smal! 
chunks, approving a few chunks, post 
poning the rest as long as possible. 

The brightest omen for the future 
of the Brownlow report is that Roose- 
velt thinks it is “a great document.” 
Well he may, for it crystallizes ideas 
he has long had in mind. 

In 1919 Roosevelt, then 39 and As 
sistant Secretary of the Navy, testified 
before a House committee. His subject 
was Navy expenses. Among other 
things, he said that the Cabinet Sec- 
retaries should have permanent Civil 
Service assistants. 

“Twenty years from now,” he told 
the disgruntled Congressmen, “those 
of us who are alive are going to look 
back on this period of running the 
government as the dark ages.” That 
was 18 years ago. By 1939, Roosevelt 
hopes to see his prophecy come true. 


t+ Independent quasi-judicial commissions include 
Interstate Commerce, Federal Trade, Federal Power, 
Securities and Exchange, Federal Communications, 
National Labor Relations, Bituminous Coal, Tariff, 
and Maritime Commissions, and Engineer Corps of 
the Army, Coast Guard, and General Accounting office 
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